


‘ Recent Textbook Publications 


Telling Types in Literature, by John B. 
Opdycke. The Macmillan Company, 2457 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. 404 pages. 

The inevitable relationship of form and 
content is the theme of this book. The 
major forms of literary expression are de- 
fined and illustrated. Interesting to the stu- 
dent is the author’s development of the 
statement: “There are no new major forms 
of thought expression.” The literature of 
radio and that of screen are discussed as off- 
shoot variations of the drama, although mov- 
ing-picture literature is described as a mon- 
grel form. Other departures the author shows 
to be revivals of ancient forms. The excel- 
lencies of the ‘text are reflected in an excep- 
tionally attractive format. 


American History, Complete, 1940 Edition, 
by Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and 
John Van Duyn Southworth. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 128 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 
507 pages. 

This is a complete, up-to-date edition of 
a basal text in American History for the 
upper grammar grades or the junior high 
school, including the events of the Roosevelt 
Administration up to 1940. Unit organiza- 
tion is supplemented by the topical method 
of treating great questions such as the 
struggle against slavery, immigration, and 
the world-wide peace movement. Previews, 
summaries, and questions are teaching aids. 
Illustrations are grouped so as to contribute 
to motivated previews of all topics. 


“Interpreting Science,” a three-book series 
by Franklin B. Carroll. The John C. Win- 
ston Company, 629 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Titles are as follows: 

Understanding Our Environment, Book I. 
Cloth. Iustrated. 448 pages. Price, $1.48. 

Understanding Our World, Book II. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 566 pages. Price, $1.56. 

Understanding the Universe, Book III. In 
collaboration with Henry T. Weed and 
Frank A. Rexford. Cloth. Illustrated. 732 
pages. Price, $1.68. 

Here is an exploratory science course for 
the junior high school which capitalizes this 
psychologically opportune time to cultivate 
habits of objective study and suspended judg- 
ment. Problems are followed through with- 
out regard for the boundaries of the various 
sciences. Organization is on the unit basis 
and guidance and testing aids are provided 
to assist the teacher in individualizing in- 
struction. Material required for experiments 
is simple. The widening horizons in keeping 
with the student’s progress are indicated by 
the titles. 


Stage Fright and What To Do About It, 
by Dwight Everett Watkins and Harrison 
M. Karr, Ph.D. Expression Company—Pub- 
lishers, 16 Harcourt Street, Boston. Fab- 
rikoid. Illustrated. 110 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Speech teachers will welcome this study 
of the causes and the remedies for stage 
fright. The injection of humor into the 
text and illustrations do much to make 
palatable a book with a thoroughly serious 
purpose. 


English Writers, Revised Edition, by Tom 
Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. Stauffer, 
and Elizabeth Collette. Ginn and Company, 
2301 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 788 pages. Price, $2.24. 

The full background material for each 
period and the type discussions plus the lives 
of the writers make this a literary history as 
well as an unusually readable anthology. Or- 
ganization is by periods and by types within 
the periods, with meaty, interesting type 
studies. This edition is particularly distin- 
guished by a full, fresh, and attractive recent 
literature section. The inclusion of a dis- 


cussion of English ideals and traditions, and 
of changing economic and social conditions 
as they are related to each period pave the 
way for correlation with the social studies. 


A World of Stories for Children, edited 
by Barrett H. Clark and M. Jagendorf. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 844 pages. Price, $2.60. 

A glance at the classified table of contents 
reveals how appropriate the title of this col- 
lection of the inescapable classics of children’s 
literature is: Greek Tales, Arabian Nights, 
English, French, and Norwegian folk and 
fairy tales, and of course Grimm, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen and Aesop’s Fables. The 
stories go back to earliest time and extend 
into the late Nineteenth Century. Say the 
scholarly editors: 

“The criterion was to discover just what 
tales, since they were first given to the world, 
have continued to appeal to children. Checked, 
rechecked and checked again against the work 
of scholars and critics and teachers, the selec- 
tion yet rests on this wide and human 
basis.” 

There are stories for all ages from pre- 
school to junior high-school years. A title 
index includes a. graded list based upon 
three outstanding authorities. Adults whose 
approach to the stories is more scholarly will 
find “Notes on the Text” helpful, including 
as they do information about the source, 
alternative titles under which the story has 
been published, and versions. 


American Democracy Anew, by Howard 
W. Odum, Harold D. Meyer, B. S. Holden, 
and Fred M. Alexander. Henry Holt and 
Company, 2626 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 620 pages. Price, 
$1.40. 

This introduction to our social problems 
is keyed to the necessity of a fresh under- 
standing of America leading to a renewal 
of American democracy. The authors state 
their two-fold aim: (1) to study American 
democracy and the American people and 
their dilemmas and prospects more compre- 
hensively, yet more simply and elementally, 
than has hitherto been possible, and (2) to 
relate the education of the student more 
vividly and realistically to experience and 
to the living environment of regions and 
nation. An abundance of questions and ex- 
amples supplement and enrich the text. A 
preview of several related units and a com- 
prehensive review under the title “American 
Dilemma and Promise,” are other teaching 
aids. 

“Intermediate Readers of the Unit-Activ- 


ity Reading Program,” Distant Doorways, 
Book IV; Frontiers Old and New, Book V; 
On the Long Road, Book V1; by Nila Ban- 
ton Smith and Stephen F. Bayne. Silver 
Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 
Street, Chicago. Cloth. [Illustrated in color 
by Janice Holland and others. Book IV, 
480 pages; Book V, and Book VI, 512 pages. 
each. Price, $1.12 each. 

Each of these basal readers, while main- 
taining a high literary quality and ele- 
ments which appeal particularly to children 
—action, adventure, surprise, and humor, 
has a strong social studies content. Each 
book develops a central theme. For grade 
four this is adaptation to environment; for 
grade five, man’s increasing control over his 
environment ; and for grade six, interdepend- 
ence of mankind. 

A particularly valuable feature is the 
preparation section preceding each unit, 
which is designed to awaken interest, pro- 
vide backgrounds of understanding, and 
build vocabulary. 

Typographical arrangement and page lay- 
out are arresting. 


Science Problems, Book Three, by Wil- 
bur L. Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield and 
Joe Young West. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 756 pages. Price, $1.68. 

Last book of the junior high-school series 
of the “Basic Studies in Science” program. 


Ringing in the Groom, a Comedy in One 
Act for Two Men and Six Women, by A. A. 
O'Keeffe. Dramatic Publishing Company, 59° 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Paper. Royalty, $5.00. Price, 35 cents. 

Harriet, clubwoman mother, intent upon 
“causes” with a good personal publicity 
angle; Wilbur, hitchhiking, irresponsible col- 
lege boy who lacks what it takes academical- 
ly speaking, loves baked bean sandwiches, 
and has a dance-band musical talent; Aunt 
Ella, reformer, blue-nosed variety, not above 
a little keyhole “over-hearing”; Bertha, loyal 
domestic, who bets on the ponies; Mildred, 
adept at personal deficit financing; George, 
who does the things no one else wants to do, 
and Grandmother Harrison, salty individual, 
whose seasoned wisdom saves the day for 
George and Ruth, his fiancee-in-waiting— 
these make up the cast of characters, typi- 
cal enough to be identified with the family 
next door, yet drawn with a deft touch. 

The action is lively and the whole good 
theatre. Lillian Gish, who writes the fore- 
word, says: “I have seen it in performance 
and it plays as engagingly as it reads.” 

Permission for an amateur performance 
may be obtained upon payment of a royalty 
fee of $5.00. 


Yearbook of Drama Festivals and Con- 
tests, by Ernest Bavely. The Educational 
Theatre Press, P.O. Box 833, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Cloth. 144 pages. 

The subtitle of this volume might ap- 
propriately be: how to conduct or partici- 
pate in a dramatic festival or contest. It 
includes a directory of the more important 
of such events held in the United States in 
the 1938-’39 school year. 


Senior Mathematics for High Schools, 
by Virgil S. Mallory and Howard F. Fehr. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 221 
East Cullerton, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
442 pages. 
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‘‘Learning the Ways 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has just published a case book in 
civic education, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, which reports the find- 
ings of first-hand studies of civic edu- 
cation in ninety selected secondary 
schools. This is a “how-to-do-the-job” 
book. It shows how educational theory 
can be put into practice in classroom, 
auditorium, and office and is filled with 
concrete, detailed, practical procedures 
which are actually working. It is avail- 
able at $1.00 per copy with discounts 
when purchased in quantity. 





Important School Bond 
Decision 

The Illinois Supreme Court has de- 
livered an opinion of great importance 
on the subject of school bonds. In 
the case of the People ex rel. John E. 
Miller, County Collector of Alexander 
County vs. the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Co., the question of 1936 tax 
objections came up regarding bond 
levies. Several schools districts were 
involved. In District No. 1 the county 
collector spread a $1.00 educational 
rate, a 39 cent rate for educational 
bonds, a 32 cent building-bond rate, 
and an 18 cent building rate. The dis- 
trict had approved by referendum 50 
‘cents for building purposes. 

The Court reviews action of the 
General Assembly in amending Part 
B of Section 189 of the School Law, 
stating that House Bill 616 was the 
valid bill of three which amended the 
same section in 1935. 

The Court reviews its former hold- 
ing in 368 ILLINOIS, 536, 546, that 
a levy made to pay educational pur- 
pose bonds, made in addition to the 
levy for educational purposes, is not 
to be deducted from the maximum 
rate for educational purposes. 

In this case the main question is 
how to construe the 1935 amendments 
to Section 189. The county collector 
contended that he could have, in the 
case of District No. 1, an extra 39 
cent rate for educational bonds. The 
Court states that before amendments 
to Section 189, made in 1934-1935, 
educational bonds did come from the 
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educational tax and building bonds 
from the building tax. (Review of 337 
ILLINOIS 276 and 338 ILLINOIS 
243) 

The Court reviews the meaning of 
Section 12 of Article [IX of the State 
Constitution as requiring bond rates 
to be extended in the amount needed. 
The Court states that House Bill 616, 
amending Section 189 of 1935, must 
require all bonds without any limit to 
be cared for, that such requirement 
for all types of bonds may take all the 
building rate or more, (leaving no 
building rate); and that the word all 





. 


WHAT do we mean by a fine 
maturity? Even a kindergartner ought 
to have some clear answer to this 
question, for while a child of four is 
still far from adulthood, he must be 
helped to move by small degrees to- 
ward this eventual goal. Does the 
teacher know what that goal is? He 
may himself be what we call an “un- 
adjusted” person, deficient in self-re- 
liant judgment and social-mindedness. 
He may be fixated at a stage of men- 
tal and emotional immaturity. If so, 
it is unlikely that he will faultlessly 
sense the direction in which the child 
should go. The same is true of grade- 
school, high-school, and college teach- 
ers. Hitherto we have paid little at- 
tention to the maturity-quotient of 
teachers. We have chosen them for 
competence in subject matter. But it 
should be obvious that if a fine ma- 
turity is the goal of education, im- 
mature teachers can hardly serve the 
purpose of helping young life to reach 
that goal. 

Here, then, is a unifying idea for 
education. It would not be a difficult 
thesis to maintain that the major 
troubles of our world come from the 
various immaturities of people. 
Grownups, all too frequently, are 
grossly ignorant, or selfish, or bully- 
ing, or ego-centered, or cruel. These, 
however, are qualities we not only 
find, but expect to find, in children. 
But we also expect children to out- 
grow them. When they do not out- 
grow them, we have cases of arrested 
development. The man of forty, say, 
acts like a child of four. Education 
has one major task, then: to prevent 
arrest of development—to help im- 
mature individuals to move on into 
maturity, and mature individuals into 
a still more competent maturity.* 


*Reprinted with permission from Journal 
of Adult Education, April, 1940. 
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must include educational bonds; that 
the amendments made under H. B. 616 
are explicit in saying that no reduction. 
shall be made in the educational rate 
on account of bonds of any type. 

Hence, educational bonds must not 
be paid from regular educational rates 
but must come from bond rates that 
may or may not take all the building 
rate. The same points of Section 189B 
that were used in the above decision 
are still in the School Law.—L. R. 
GRIMM. 





Implications of Industrial 
Community Organization 

The Department of Supervisors of 
Instruction of the National Education 
Association will hold its annual mid- 
west regional conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 29 and 30 with “The 
Role of the Teacher in Improving 
School and Community Relationships” 
as its theme. The conference will open 
with an address, “A Departure in 
Community Organization,” by Saul 
Alinsky, director of the Industrial 
Areas Foundation. In the afternoon 
there will be a symposium, “The Com- 
munity Looks at Its Schools,” in which 
representatives of industry, labor, the 
church and other components of com- 
munity life will present their respec- 
tive points of view on what the schools 
can do for the community. 

Stephen M. Corey, University of Chi- 
cago, will set forth a program for com- 
munity-school co-operation at the final 
meeting. After both general meetings 
on Friday, and preceding the final one 
on Saturday, a number of panels, com- 
posed of supervisors, classroom teach- 
ers and professors of education, will 
discuss and implement the ideas pre- 
sented.—Marion Jorpan, Cicero. 





The Schwert Bill 


Upon request of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, a department of 
the National Education Association, 
Congressman Pius L. Schwert, of New 
York, introduced H. R. 10606, a bill 
“to promote national preparedness and 
the national welfare through appro- 
priation of funds to assist the several 
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States and Territories in making ade- 
quate provisions for health- education, 
physical education, and recreation in 
schools and school camps.” 

The bill would provide: (a) a con- 
tinuous school health service (not in- 
cluding medical and dental treat- 
ment); (b) health supervision to in- 
sure safe and sanitary school condi- 
tions and processes for healthful liv- 
ing; (c) for all pupils, instruction in 
health and safety; (d) preventive and 
developmental programs of physical 
activity; (e) adequate daily instruc- 
tional and laboratory periods for all 
pupils to develop physical fitness; (f) 
adequate pupil records and evaluation 
procedures; (g) recreation, including 
provision to serve needs of children, 
youth and adults. 


For the foregoing purposes, the sum 
of $50,000,000 is asked for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941. For the 
purpose of providing funds for devel- 
opment of educational camps, an addi- 
tional sum of $50,000,000 is asked for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. 
According to the terms of the bill, the 
sums appropriated would be annually 
progressive to June 30, 1946, when a 
total of $200,000,000 would be appro- 
priated annually for all the above 
named purposes. 





Practices in Secondary 
Education 


The National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals devotes the Oc- 
tober, 1940, issue of its bulletin to 
“Promising Practices in Secondary 
Education,” as revealed by reports re- 
ceived through the activity of the dis- 
cussion group project of the associa- 
tion’s Implementation Committee, dur- 
ing the school year 1939-’40. The 
work of this committee represents a 
third ‘step in the organization’s pro- 
gram for the improvement of secon- 
dary education, and follows logically 
upon the work: of the earlier Orienta- 
tion Committee, which after several 
years of study, published two reports, 
The Issues of Secondary Education, 
and The Functions of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


In response to a call sent out to 
high-school principals, over 600 replied 
with reports of practices that demon- 
strated an application of the recom- 
mendations of the commission. These 
replies, classified and summarized, are 
the material of this publication. 


Classification is under the following 
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heads: Guidance Practices, The Non- 
College Pupil, Experiences with the 
Curriculum, Citizenship Achievements, 
Activity Programs, Teaching Devices, 
and Teacher Problems. 


The following Illinois high schools 
contributed accounts of practices un- 
der one or more of the heads indicated. 


Batavia High School; Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights; Evanston 
Township High School; Champaign High 
School; Washington High School; Morton 
Township High School, Cicero; Downers 
Grove Community High School; York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst; University 
of Chicago High School, Chicago; Maine 
Township High School, Park Ridge; Rock 
Island Senior High School. 

Wells High School, Chicago; 
Mann School, Oak Park; New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka; Flower Techni- 
cal High School, Chicago; Morgan Park 
High School, Chicago; Mount Carmel High 
School; Camp Point Community High 
School; Horace Mann Junior High School, 
Oak Park. 

University High School, Urbana; Wauke- 
gan Township High School; Crane Techni- 
cal High School, Chicago; Haw Creek Town- 
ship Hi School, Gilson; Moline High 
School; Northbrook High School. 


Francis L. Bacon, principal of Ev- 
anston Township High School and 
chairman of the association’s Planning 
Committee, wrote the preface to the 
report. 


Horace 





Illinois Program of 
Citizenship Training for 
First Voters 

Seven state-wide educational agen- 
cies and organizations are co-operating 
in laying the plans for an ambitious 
program of citizenship training for 
Illinois young people as they come to 
voting age, preliminary to impressive 
ceremonies in every county of the 
State by which the young persons will 
be inducted into the right and the re- 
sponsibility of exercising the electoral 
franchise. 

The program takes cognizance of 
the time span between the age of high- 
school graduation and attainment of 
legal majority, which results in a gap 
between the completion of direct citi- 
zenship training and the time of as- 
suming responsibility as a member of 
the electorate, as well as the need of 
training that goes beyond that of 
formal schooling. 

The program therefore is essentially 
an educational program, the purposes 
of which are threefold: (1) to acquaint 
the new voter with the immediate local 
mechanics of participation in demo- 
cratic self-government; (2) to utilize 
the strong motivating force of attain- 
ment of full majority status as a vot- 
ing citizen to vitalize this program of 
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instruction; (3) to develop a sense of 
the responsibility which must be as- 
sumed and exercised by individual 
citizens if democratic processes are to 
be operative. 

This educational program it is 
planned will rest upon a series of for- 
ums at the community level in which 
the new voters will be the participants, 
having the aid of adult counselors. 
Basic study materials are to be pro- 
vided in a Citizens Handbook. 

A county convention of delegates 
elected by these local study groups 
will provide an additional experience 
in typical American methods of politi- 
cal organization as well as an oppor- 
tunity for the young people to co- 
operate with the county committee in 
consideration of methods of improving 
the effectiveness of the program for 
the succeeding year and in preparation 
for the parade or pageant which will 
be a feature of the Induction Day 
ceremony. 

Designed to operate with the county 
as the basic unit of general adminis- 
trative control, the plan involves vol- 
untary participation of the people of 
each county on a strictly non-partisan 
basis, under the leadership of a county 
central committee or advisory council. 
Local committees will be responsible 
for the selection of advisors to the 
young voters forums, while the county 
central committees will sponsor lead- 
ers institutes in which local forum 
leaders will review the contents of the 
Citizens Handbook and study the 
techniques of group discussion under 
the direction of experienced leaders 
and public forums. 

While each county is to be an auton- 
omous unit in the operation of the pro- 
gram, there is also need for a central 
state body to correlate and co-ordinate 
the work in the several counties, to 
develop instructional materials notably 
the Citizens Handbook, to provide a 
general advisory and counseling serv- 
ice and to act as a general clearing 
house. Such a committee has been set 
up composed of representatives of the 
following state-wide agencies: Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; University of Illinois; the five 
state teachers colleges; Illinois County 
Superintendents’ Association; Illinois 
City Superintendents’ Association ; Illi- 
nois Education Association; Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 

This committee has the service of a 
State Forum Counselor from the U. S. 
Office of Education, who will act as 
executive secretary to the committee. 
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Mobilizing the Library 


New Bookmobile Part of State Library's 
Program to Extend Free Book Service to 
Rural Areas Without Access to Libraries 


i= comes the bookmobile!” will 
be the cry of hundreds of delighted 
rural school children in Coles County 
when the Illinois State Library’s travel- 
ing book collection makes its first round 
of the county late this month. 

This modern method of bringing the 
library to the rural children is a part 
of the State Library’s program of 
regional co-operation, which is designed 
' to extend free book service to the ap- 
proximately one and one-half million 
persons in Illinois who are now with- 
out access to local public libraries. 

For many years the Illinois State 
Library has been sending collections 
of books to rural and small-town 
schools and to county superintendents 
for redistribution. This service will be 
continued. Likewise, twenty-five coun- 
ty superintendents have built up circu- 
lating school collections from which 
books are sent to rural schools by mail. 
Winnebago and Coles counties are 
outstanding examples of this. Service 
' in the former county was established 
in 1901. 


Plan for Regional Development 
There is great advantage, however, 
to children and adults in choosing their 
own books from a variety on the 
_ shelves of a traveling library. It is the 
plan of Secretary of State Edward J. 
Hughes, who is State librarian, that a 
system of regional depository libraries, 
' stations, and bookmobiles over Illinois 
give rural school children the same 
opportunities as their city cousins. The 
State Legislature (1939) established 
six library regions in Illinois which 
may be used as a basis for this devel- 
opment. State or federal aid which 
would make possible a great extension 
of regional library service, is advocated 
_ by library and educational leaders. 
At the annual conference of the IIli- 
' nois Library Association, which met in 
Chicago last month, the principal theme 
was regional library service. At that 
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conference Miss Helene H. Rogers, 
assistant State librarian, announced 
that Coles County had been designated 
as the first demonstration area for 
the new bookmobile. 


Coles County Demonstration 


Through the co-operation of County 
Superintendent of Schools, Harlan 
Beem, and the encouragement of nu- 
merous civic groups, a ten-month 
demonstration will give citizens of 
Coles County an idea of what county 
library service is really like. 

The bookmobile, stocked with 1,500 
carefully selected new books for chil- 
dren and adults and accompanied 
by a driver and librarian, will make 
the circuit of the county every two 
weeks. Its stop will be heralded by 
local announcements. 

Most of the stops will be at rural or 
village schools, where children and 
adults will have an opportunity to 
step into the roomy interior of the li- 
brary on wheels and make their own 
selections. The service is entirely free. 
The selection of the schools as stations 
conforms to the suggestion of many 
educators that rural schools be the 
center of community activities. 

When the bookmobile goes on to an- 
other area after ten months, it is ex- 
pected that the county left will make 
an effort to continue this book service 
through local support. 

It is not necessary that a county be- 
gin with as pretentious a book truck as 
that used in the demonstration. In 
eleven Illinois counties county super- 
intendents are now providing some type 
of county-wide traveling book service 
to their schools. At present there are 
traveling libraries in Calhoun, Clark, 
Cook, Fayette, Franklin, Iroquois, 
Kendall, Massac, Perry, Union and 
Will Counties. Home-made trailers, 
houses on wheels, panel trucks with 
shelves, and luggage compartments of 
pleasure cars have been used to convey 
books regularly to schools in these 
counties.* 
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By RALPH E. McCOY 


Eaitor-of Publications 
Illinois State Library 


Most of these county bookmobile 
services in Illinois were initiated by 
the library project of the National 
Youth Administration (sponsored by 
the State Library) with the co-opera- 
tion of the county superintendent of 
schools. A typical arrangement was one 
by which the county superintendent 
furnished the truck or trailer, the NYA 
furnished the driver, and the State 
Library some of the books. 

Through the initiative of county 
superintendents of schools who enlisted 
the co-operation of rural school boards, 
the traveling libraries became an ac- 
cepted service to schools. 

This support in most instances came 
through a system of participating 
schools, as in Clark County where 
ninety out of ninety-five schools con- 
tribute an annual fee of $15. 

Kendall was the first county to have 
a bookmobile in co-operation with the 
NYA. In 1936 a house trailer took 
books to the rural schools. Kendall 
County now has a one and one-half 
ton panel truck owned and operated 
by the county superintendent’s office. 
Part of the time it is driven around the 
county by Superintendent Charles E. 
Vandeveer, who combines this book 
service with his regular visits. (See 
picture, upper left on facing page.) 

A county owned and operated book- 
mobile has been operated in Cook 
County also under the direction of Su- 
perintendent Noble Puffer, since 1936. 


Possibilities of Growth 

The State Library demonstration 
might encourage several counties to 
finance a bookmobile co-operatively. 
Or it might encourage the formation of 
county libraries with headquarters in 
the county seats, branches in the vari- 
ous communities, and bookmobile 
service to schools. Although the State 
Law provides for the establishment of 
county libraries and the levying of a 
county library tax, only two counties— 
Putnam and Warren—have county 
libraries. 

No matter what form the regional 
library development takes, the book- 
mobile will necessarily play a large part 
in bringing books and pictures to chil- 
dren in rural areas. 


*A detailed account of county school libraries 
and bookmobiles in the current (November) 
issue of Jilinois jes, lished by the Illinois 
State Library. Springfield. 
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Illinois Education Association Study Unit, Vol III, No. 3 


The Organization of Schoo! Districts 
in the State of Nlinois 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, LE.A. 


Mice: has been written and spoken 
about the necessity of reorganizing the 
school districts of Illinois. Several 
commissions have studied the proposi- 
tion, other governmental agencies have 
made recommendations, and lay and 
professional organizations have pre- 
sented their findings and suggestions. 

It remained for the Sixty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state of Illinois 
to re-emphasize reorganization by re- 
moving State subsidy to small schools 
(except in districts receiving State 
equalization funds) and by providing 
for the first time State aid in the trans- 
portation of pupils. 


First Step—Removal of Subsidies 


This subsidy consisted of a guaran- 
teed flat grant minimum appropriation 
of $198 per teacher-room even though 
the room contained fewer than eight- 
een pupils. Elementary districts re- 
ceiving State equalization assistance 
were guaranteed a total minimum sup- 
port level (including local taxes) of 
$1048 per teacher-room. ($850 per 
teacher in equalization plus 18 times 
$11, or $198, in flat grants.) 

Several elementary districts receiv- 
ing equalization assistance took advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded by this 
procedure by hiring extra teachers at 
State expense, $1048 per teacher-room 
being guaranteed. 

The Sixty-first General Assembly 
eliminated the $198 guarantee for dis- 
tricts not receiving equalization and in- 
stituted flat grant assistance at $11 per 
pupil for the actual number of pupils 
in attendance. It also dropped the 
$850 per teacher guarantee to equali- 
zation districts, except in one-teacher 
schools receiving equalization assist- 
ance where a total support level of 
$1048 continues to be provided. ($850 
plus $198.) 
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The special subsidies to small 
schools were thus eliminated except in 
one-teacher districts receiving State 
equalization assistance. All other ele- 
mentary districts henceforth (after 
July 1, 1941) receive but $11 per 
pupil A.D.A. plus State equalization 
assistance guaranteeing with receipts 
from local taxes a support level of $51 
per pupil A.D:A. 

There are many persons who feel 
that the subsidy in equalization to the 
small rural schools should be discontin- 
ued, except where circumstances dic- 
tate that the school must continue to 
serve. There are others who feel that 
all schools with six pupils or fewer 
should receive no State funds except 
that by necessity the school must con- 
tinue to operate. 


Transportation Assistance 


Gradual reorganization of schools 
received additional impetus by the en- 
actment of a state transportation as- 
sistance law. This law provides trans- 
portation assistance up to a maximum 
of $15 per pupil per year, or not to 
exceed three-fourths of the actual per 
pupil transportation costs. It empha- 
sizes the wisdom of closing the smaller 
schools and transporting their pupils 
to larger schools. 

During the first year of the opera- 
tion of the new transportation assist- 
ance law 458 elementary and high- 
school districts provided recognized 
transportation. Many small rural dis- 
tricts closed their doors and transport- 
ed their pupils. It is freely predicted 
that twice or three times as many 
schools will take advantage of the new 
law during the next biennium. This 
will most certainly be true if legisla- 
tion is secured making it possible for 
districts to contract with each other in 
a co-operative effort in transportation. 


Proposed School Survey 
Committees 


The new legislation prompts serious 


consideration regarding the procedure 
to be followed in school reorganization. 
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The Illinois Agricultural Association 
introduced a bill into the last session 
of the Legislature which provided an 
appropriation of $100,000 to be dis- 
tributed among the several counties to 
pay the expenses of county school sur- 
vey committees. These committees, to 
be elected by the school officers of the 
county, were in the course of two years 
to study school district reorganization 
with the help of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, the Department of 
Public Instruction, and others. 

The county committees were to rec- 
ommend larger units of school admin- 
istration and finance, define bounda- 
ries, and hold public hearings in re- 
spect to their proposals. The amended 
proposals were then to be publicized. 
If the electors involved in a proposed 
new district desired its formation, they 
could provide for it by regular petition 
and election process. 

Once the larger district had been 
created, a new school board was to be 
chosen. If this board and the citizens 
of the new district wished to abandon 
small local schools in favor of one or 
more centralized schools, they could do 
so by regular process; otherwise the 
new district would serve as a new 
finance and administration unit within 
which smaller attendance units might 
be maintained. 

Unfortunately this bill was defeated 
in the lower House, partly because of 
the appropriation involved, and partly 
because support for it was not well 
advanced. 


The Unit District 


Reorganization considerations do 
not pertain to rural schools alone. 
Educators and others recognize the fact 
that the unit organization of schools 
(grades one to twelve under one ad- 
ministration) is the most efficient and 
economical. 

In Illinois, due to the failure of the 
Legislature and the Governor to pro- 
vide taxing powers to the unit district 
equal to those available to the dual 
system (grades one to eight and nine 
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to twelve respectively under separate 
administrations), the unit districts are 
rapidly disappearing through the crea- 
tion of community and township high 
school districts superimposed upon ele- 
mentary districts. Many dual systems 
have thus been created to provide the 
needed taxing power. 

Approximately 100 unit districts re- 
main in Illinois. Many were aban- 
doned during the last year. Several 
new community high-school districts 
were created, and no new unit districts 
were established. The re-establishment 
of unit districts in Illinois through the 
union of elementary and high-school 
districts under one school board with 
their collective taxing powers pre- 
served, is a major problem of reorgan- 
ization in Illinois. Since the few re- 
maining unit districts serve metropol- 
itan and city areas chiefly, it is highly 
essential that the proposed legislation 
be secured to protect the educational 
welfare of thousands of urban boys 
and girls. The Chicago schools, served 
by a unit district, are protected by 
“pegged levies” which guarante¢ ade- 
quate support (subject to tax delin- 
quencies) regardless of the rates. 

The Illinois Tax Commission, the 
Research Department of the Legisla- 
tive Council, and the research workers 


of the State Finance Department 
have officially recognized the necessity 
of providing unit districts with ade- 
quate local taxing powers. 


The Non-High School District 


The non-high school district remains 
a problem child in the Illinois educa- 
tional system. The maximum limit for 
the non-high school district tax levy 
was extended from 50 cents to 75 cents 
(without referendum) at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. Fifty-seven 
non-high districts use the new maxi- 
mum now. Most of these need rates in 
excess of the new maximum to meet 
their obligations. There are many who 
feel that the day of non-high school 
district service is passed, and that all 
areas in Illinois should be served by 
high-school or unit districts. 


How Shall Reorganization Proceed? 

There are at least two schools of 
thought relativé to the reorganization 
problem in Illinois. The first would 
have reorganization come about in a 
thoroughly democratic manner encour- 
aged by suggestions and assistance 
(even with State subsidy) from the 
State and the county. Another school 
would set up minimal requirements for 
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administrative and finance units and 
refuse additional State appropriations 
to districts unable to meet such re- 
quirements. 

The State Department of Finance 
has suggested administrative and tax- 
ing units containing twelve full grades 
of school, an enrollment of at least 
1600 pupils, and an area of at least 
fifty square miles. Supplementary 
State aid would be made available to 
districts thus organized. Such aid 
would be forthcoming in equalization 
only, and then on the basis of lower 
qualifying local tax rates based upon 
the full property value per pupil. At 
present only the Chicago district could 
meet the population and area require- 
ments suggested. 

The New York State Board of Re- 
gents recently completed its “Inquiry” 
into the New York schools, and issued 
the following pertinent statement: 
“One of the most significant results of 
the experience of New York State with 
the Township School Law was the 
demonstration of the futility of legis- 
lating change before the people feel 
the need strongly enough to accept it. 
Either the change must come gradu- 
ally or a period of time must be de- 
voted to building up a sentiment for 
the desired change. When such senti- 
ment becomes strong enough, legisla- 
tive enactment may more safely pro- 
vide for mandatory change. Other 
reasons for the failure were . . . , and 
inadequacy of financial support for all 
districts.” 

Illinois with its meager contribution 
of but 10 percent of the total school 
costs is not in position to influence 
positively the speed nor the direction 
of school reorganization. 


The Small District 


Illinois’ problem of reorganization 
centers primarily about too many 
small school districts. In 1939 the 
State had 12,015 separate school dis- 
tricts, 9,756 of which employed but 
one teacher each. In 1909 the State 
had 10,610 one-teacher schools with 
an average enrollment of twenty-seven 
pupils. Today the average is but thir- 
teen pupils. In 1929 Illinois schools 
with fewer than ten pupils totaled 
1,496; in 1939 they totaled 3,109. In 
1929, 225 schools had fewer than five 
pupils; in 1939 there were 626 schools 
in this classification. 

Many of our high schools are too 
small. Of the 973 high schools in 
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Illinois, 639 or 66 percent have fewer 
than 150 pupils each, while 226 have 
fewer than fifty pupils each. Ninety 
high schools have enrollments less than 
twenty-five. Many of the smaller 
schools are two- and three-year schools 
where high per capita costs prevail. 


Other Considerations 


Educational reorganization in Illi- 
nois involves many other considera- 
tions such as codifying the school law, 
standardizing school election procedure 
and school board organization, mod- 
ernizing the school trusteeship and 
treasurership, adequately equipping 
county offices, etc. Each of these 
propositions merits individual and ex- 
tended study and recommendation. 

A State Education Council, free 
from political appointment and con- 
trol, could serve admirably as an ad- 
visory group in the solution of these 
and other problems. The Supreme 
Board of Education in Illinois is the 
Illinois Legislature. It deserves and 
needs the authoritative findings of edu- 
cational and legislative research plus 
the findings of individuals and organi- 
zations definitely interested in the im- 
provement of educational organization 
in Illinois. 


SOME QUOTATIONS REGARDING 
REORGANIZATION 


As long as we have over 12,000 separate, 
autonomous school units . . . some of which 
are extremely wealthy, and others pitifully 
poor .. . there must remain gross differences 
in the educational opportunities of our 
children—Lester R. Grom. The Larger 
School District Unit: Some Problems and 
Issues in Illinois, Vol. I, p. 1, Department 
of Research, Illinois State Teachers Associa - 
tion, 1934-’35. 


While mere bigness is not always desirable, 
it is true that schools of several hundred 
can be more easily organized to serve the 
variety of individual needs of the pupils and 
to utilize the special training of teachers.— 
Rural and Urban Schools, National Educa- 
tion Association, June 1937, p. 7. 


Today, inequality is a handicap upon rural 
people; tomorrow, it will be a problem for 
the cities because of the movement of rural 
population to urban areas—Jbid, p. 17. 


A casual inspection of the data . . . shows 
that the average score and its equivalent 
educational age of the pupils, whose average 
chronological age was 120 months, increased 
with the number of teachers in the school, 
and reached its greatest magnitude in the 
urban school. . . . In the age group of 120 
months the average pupil in the one-teacher 
school was nine months educational age 
behind the average pupil in the urban school ; 
in the age group of 144 months and 156 
months he was sixteen months behind, and 
in the age group of 168 months he was 
fifteen months educational age behind the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Here They fe! 


The Individuals Who Will Carry On as Officers 
In Five LE.A. Divisions During the Year Ahead 


The persons whose pictures ap- 
pear on these pages take up their 
duties with the good wishes and as- 
surance of co-operation from those 
back home who are definitely “in 
the picture” when there is work to 
be done, but who escaped the cam- 
era man this time. Meantime, to 
those who have accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of office in the asso- 
ciation in addition to heavy profes- 
sional duties, a word of sincere 


appreciation! 


Uprer Pictrure.—Northeastern Division 
officers, reading from left to right, seated: 
J. C. Myers, Plato Center, executive com- 
mittee; J. L. Hunter, Aurora (east), retir- 
ing treasurer; R. N. Fargo, Joliet, retiring 
secretary; James M. Smith, Lockport, retir- 
ing president; Harold F. Meyer, Aurora 
(west), president-elect; Mabel Hunt, Joliet, 


executive committee; Eva Huffman, Wood- 
stock, executive committee. 

Standing: J. B. Nelson, Batavia, state 
Committee on Legislation; E. E. McCoy, 
Geneva, treasurer-elect; R. S. Cartwright, 
Elgin, retiring vice-president; F. C. Thomas, 
Yorkville, chairman, executive committee; 
P. H. Miller, Plano; G. N. Hufford, Jcliet, 
vice-president-elect; Roland McCannon, Al- 
gonquin, executive committee; Leon Lun- 
dahl, Crystal Lake, state Finance Commit- 
tee; G. E. Thompson, St. Charles, retiring 
member state Committee on Legislation. 

Other officers not in picture: C. E. Larson, 
Aurora (west), state Resolutions Committee; 
H. D. Jacobs, Dundee, transportation secre- 
tary; C. H. Salter, Oswego, transportation 
secretary, 1941; C. L. Walters, Peotone, sec- 
retary-elect; M. T. Monson, Newark, exec- 
utive committee; Florence Wolfe, Joliet, 
president, Affiliated Teachers Associations. 

Lower Picture.—Eastern Division offi- 
cers, committee members and delegates to 
N.E.A. and state meeting, reading from left 
to right, seated: R. L. Bachman, Effingham, 
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treasurer; G. K. Greer, Vandalia, executive 
committee; Irene Van Meter, Charleston, N. 
E.A. delegate; Emma Reinhardt, Charleston, 
LE.A. delegate; Kathryn Trefz, Westfield, 
LE.A. alternate; Russell Stephens, Paris, 
president-elect; F. A. Beu, Charleston, sec- 
retary. 

Second row: Gordon Cook, Herrick, exec- 
utive committee; Richard Bromley, Charles- 
ton, LE.A. alternate; Clint Green, Casey, 
LE.A. delegate; Joseph Greeson, Toledo, I 
E.A. alternate; Eugene Waffle, Charleston, 
LE.A. alternate; Alex Reed, Brownstown, 
LE.A. delegate; Carl McCullough, Vandalia, 
LEA. delegate; D. F. Kibler, Wheeler, I.E. 
A. delegate; E. B. Tucker, Effingham, I.E.A 
delegate. 

Third row: A. L. Evans, Shelbyville, LE. 
A. delegate; E. L. Green, Mattoon, I.E.A. 
alternate; Kenneth Baker, Sigel, I.E.A. dele- 
gate; E. R. Britton, Effingham, N.E.A. dele- 
gate; James Hortin, Yandalia, state Legis- 
lative Committee; Robert Mattix, Tuscola, 
LE.A. delegate; E. W. Kersten, Mattoon, 
state Committee on Finance. 
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Urrer Ricut.—Eastern 
Division Board of Con- 
trol, reading from left to 
right: H. P. Erwin, Sulli- 
van, retiring president; 
G. Kenneth Greer, Van- 
dalia, executive committee ; 
Russell Stephens, Paris, 
president-elect ; ae * 


Bachman, Effingham, ~ 


treasurer; F. A. Beu, 
Charleston, secretary. 


Officers not appearing in 
the picture are: E. L. 
Stover, Charleston, execu- 
tive committee; Gordon 
Cook, Herrick, executive 
committee and John Rob- 
erts, Kansas, vice-presi- 
dent. 


Lower RuicHt.—Illinois 
Valley Division officers, 
reading from left to right, 
seated: R. C. Hawley, 
Marseilles, secretary ; Fran- 
cis H. Dolan, LaSalle, 
president; T. M. Kennedy, 
Granville, treasurer. 

Standing: Floyd French, 
Princeton, executive com- 
mittee; Roy Pyatt, Gran- 
ville, executive committee ; 
Robert Jamieson, Varna, 
executive committee; John 
W. Graham, LaSalle, state 
Committee on Legislation ; 
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O. J. Litwiller, Buda, state 
Committee on Finance; 
Frank A. Jensen, LaSalle, 
state Resolutions Commit- 
tee. 

Miss Helen - Francis, 
Morris, vice-president, was 
not present for the picture 


Uprer Lerr.—Western 
Division officers, reading 
from left to right, seated: 
W. S. Perrin, Wyoming, 
vice-president ; a . 
Reeve, Avon, president; 
Harry E. Test, Good 
Hope, chairman, execu- 
tive committee; Harry Al- 
dus, Galesburg, treasurer. 
Standing: Gerald Smith, 
Alexis, executive commit- 
tee; Lucille McKee, Tou- 
lon, secretary. 


Lower Lerr. — Black- 
hawk Division officers, 
reading from left to right, 
seated: Harley N. Rohm, 
Cambridge, treasurer; 
Dolph Lain, Moline, presi- 
dent; Ross E. Dahl, Joy, 
chairman, executive com- 
mittee. 

Standing: M. C. Berg- 
wall, Rock Island, chair- 
man, public relations com- 
mittee; Fred Close, Aledo, 
public relations committee 
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Social Problems as They Are Lived 


A Preliminary Report of a Study of American 
Work Camps by the American Youth Commission 


| em of the social sciences 
have a problem that the teacher of 
English or algebra or home economics 
does not have. What they teach is re- 
lated to swiftly changing world events; 
and the more exciting the world be- 
comes, the duller the textbook social 
problems. Right now, with the world 
more exciting than it has been in two 
decades, the textbook cannot hope to 
compete with newspaper, newsreel, 
radio or even dinner-table conversation. 

Labor problems, or the underprivi- 
leged, or the concentration of wealth, 
or the unemployed—whatever the so- 
cial study of the day—remains for the 
pupils a prose picture framed in a 
textbook, and therefore not vital 
enough to compete with the pictures 
of indigent sharecroppers or under- 
privileged children or the stricken war 
refugees they see in pictorial maga- 
zines. How much more meaningful a 
grasp of fundamental social truths 
these boys and girls will have after 
they live for a summer in a work camp 
where they can do something about so- 
cial ‘problems, where they work with 
and for the people their textbooks had 
called social problems. 


A Brief Survey of Three Camps 

It was to vitalize social studies for 
youth and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to do something about social 
problems, as well as to help the under- 
privileged, that the Associated Junior 
Work Camps of New York City or- 
ganized three camps for the summer 
of 1940—at the Settlement School in 
Pine Mountain, Kentucky, at Andover, 
New Jersey, and at Botsford, Con- 
necticut. Fifty-eight pupils, interested 
in learning to work, enrolled. 

In the Kentucky area, a fringe of 
the inhabitants of “Bloody Harlan 
County” live—or exist—on corn, “pa- 
taters,” cabbage, squash, a few cattle 
and lean hogs, behind the unbroken 
ridge of Pine Mountain in the eastern 
part of Kentucky. What work there 
is—farming on thin, rocky soil, haul- 
ing timber, or working for the WPA— 
brings in an income of from $40 to 
a few hundred dollars a year. The 
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one physician in the region serves 
300 square miles; he reports the old 
scourges of hookworm, pellagra, dys- 
entery and malnutrition. Across Pine 
Mountain lie the coal mines of Harlan 
County, where labor problems have a 
sanguinary history, and where the fu- 
ture for youth is inadequate subsist- 
ence and disillusionment. 

Into this Pine Mountain district, 
where the youthful campers came from 
various high schools to live and work 
for two months, textbook statistics 
were forgotten for living human beings. 

Poverty took on personality. Jim, 
one of the mountain boys who lived 
near by, was suffering from tubercu- 
losis. Intemperance, which formerly 
called up a mental picture of th: 
school’s glamor boys drinking too much 
at a sub-deb party, took the form of 
miners reeling home from the village 
bar Saturday night after squandering 
their meager wages. The term “poor 
housing” called up a dozen vivid 
mental pictures of the homes visited 
with Frank, a mountain boy who lived 
in one of them. And the campers, 
mostly city-bred youth, were enthusi- 
astic about working on menial jobs 
because they felt the exhilaration of 
achieving good for others. 

Vital experiences for youth were 
also provided at the other two camps, 
in New Jersey and Connecticut. The 
New Jersey camp was located on a 
farm, owned and operated by the Hud- 
son Guild, a neighborhood house in 
the Chelsea district of New York City, 
which served as a recreational area for 
underprivileged children, young work- 
ers, and needy families with small chil- 
dren. Limited finances had crippled 
the farm, and many improvements 
were needed to make it habitable as 
well as suitable for recreation. 

Camp Stepney, near Botsford, Con- 
necticut, the third project organized 
by the Associated Junior Work Camps 
during the summer of 1940, is a beau- 
tiful but ramshackle old farm situated 
in the rolling green hills of northern 
Connecticut. Buildings were in dis- 
repair and poorly organized to pro- 
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vide a summer vacation for under- 
privileged children of New York's 
East Side House. The farm’s desper- 
ate need for playground facilities, rec- 
reational buildings and athletic fields 
made it a model site for a work camp, 
near enough industrial centers to per- 
mit field trips to a variety of factories. 

To appreciate what the youthful 
workers gained in broadened social 
outlook from these camp sites, one 
must visualize the Harlan County coal 
mine area where enforced patterns of 
existence — company - owned houses, 
company stores and such regimenta- 
tion—make civil liberties and personal 
freedom dreams of democracy which 
have not come true; and where inter- 
ference with the right of labor to bar- 
gain collectively has cut a path of 
bitter strife. 

One must visualize, again, a dirty 
New Jersey industrial town and a visit 
to its shoe factory, where the monot- 
ony of punching the same eyelet or 
capping the same lace turns hundreds 
of young workers into robots. Such 
experiences formed the basis of many 
evening discussions around the camp- 
fire. The pro’s and con’s of the Wag- 
ner Act, the rights of labor to bar- 
gain—such social advances were of 
realistic significance now that Barbara 
and Bill had a chance to see their 
meaning to men and. women who labor 
and whom the democratic way of life 
does not always reach. 

This new and vital way of arousing 
students’ interest in social problems 
takes on additional significance when 
we read the following quotation from 
What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach, published recently as a report 
to the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion by a committee of distinguished 
educators: 

The obligation of finding some way of 
preparing young people for citizenship, for 
intelligent social attitudes and for effective 
participation in community life has become 


a public obligation which must be met if 
social chaos is to be avoided. 


The commission, in the belief that 
work camps help to solve this prob- 
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lem, will publish its survey of these 
three camps this fall in a booklet. 

But how about the kind of work 
these campers did? Was it real work? 
And what was the importance of work 
to the pupil? The American Youth 
Commission asked these and other 
questions of the fifty-eight enrollees in 
trying to determine the total educa- 
tional value of the work camp. 

The kind of work done by the pu- 
pils in these camps might well be 
described in terms of nicked fingers 
and blistered palms. Fifty of the 
fifty-eight campers interviewed by 
the American Youth Commission had 
never done a stroke of real work be- 
fore they went to camp. The extent of 
their experience, if any, was limited to 
helping mother with the dishes and 
helping father mow the lawn. 


What They Did 


But now, challenged by the clear- 
cut need of work to be done for the 
underprivileged, these boys and girls 
put in a full adult work day every 
day for two months. The boys at 
Pine Mountain assisted in building a 
new dining hall, tended the school 
dairy herd, and hoed corn on the steep 
mountainsides; the girls assisted the 
country doctor in his attempts to keep 
ahead of the scourges, accompanying 
him over rocky wagon trails on his 
busy tasks of mercy. Some helped 
take care of underprivileged children 
from the Harlan coal area, who had 
received a vacation opportunity at the 
Pine Mountain School. 

At the Hudson Guild Camp in New 
Jersey, a barn which had been left 
half-completed by the contractor was 
finished and painted. Boys remodeled 
and reroofed a milk house and garage, 
repaired rickety fences and sagging 
gates, cleared overgrown farm lands 
for use, constructed a new drainage 
system for the dairy barn, and raised 
and marketed ten acres of vegetables. 

At Camp Stepney, boys and girls 
rebuilt an old barn into recreational 
club rooms and a little theater for the 
settlement house. They cleaned and 
remodeled a filthy, discarded chicken 
coop into a nature study laboratory 
for small children. Boys and girls 
joined together in building a road, 
constructing a playground, and repair- 
ing and painting camp furniture. 

Considering that almost none of 
these workers, whose average age was 
sixteen and a half years, had come to 
camp with any work experience or any 

(Continued on third cover) 
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ust is what actually happened, in other 
schools! Two thousand, six hundred and 
fifty school-age children were the subjects, 
for five winter months, in Clinical Tests of 
Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, 
sex, and living conditions—one group fol- 
lowed their usual customs regarding colds; 
the other followed Vicks Plan. 

Under the direct supervision of practicing 
physicians, records of the tests were kept by 
teachers. These records were then sent direct 
to nationally known public accountants, who 
tabulated and certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness 
and school absences due to colds—for those 
following Vicks Plan—resulted from a re- 
duction of more than one-fifth (20.64%) in the 
number of colds developed; and a reduction 
of more than one-third (36.39%) in the length 
of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
results from following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of its success, 
as indicated in these results—suggest to you 
the desirability of its thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


bin Oa ee 


Right now—while you're interested — fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, FREE, an interesting, informative 
booklet on The Common Cold—a helpful 
classroom manual for teachers, and a prac- 
tical home guide for mothers. It includes the 
story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions for following Vicks Plan. As long 
as the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the active 
cooperation of your students and their 
mothers in a campaign against the distress 
and hazards of colds. 





Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1812 J 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, incl School 
Clinical Tests and directi 
unders' 
additional copies on request for use in getting 
operation of mothers of my group. 


Name 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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Transportation Reimbursement Paid 


By E. L. COBERLY. Chief Statistician 


Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


® THE state of Illinois has fulfilled 

its obligations for reimbursement to 
school districts of part of the cost of 
transporting common school pupils 
to and from school, as set up by action 
of the Legislature approved July 25, 
1939. Approved claims have been paid 
in full. 

These clzims totalled $274,484.14. 

Records on transportation of school 
pupils are being set up in the office 
of John A. Wieland, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The time has been 
too short to provide any thorough 
detailed study of the data available. 
However, certain general and specific 
facts tabulated are of interest to the 
school public. 


Districts Transporting Pupils 

The following figures apply only to 
those districts submitting claims. Of 
the 102 counties in the state of Illinois 
eighteen filed no claim for reimburse- 
ment. Eighty-four counties filed claims 
from 458 school districts, which were 
approved in the sum of $274,484.14. 

There were a number of school dis- 
tricts in addition which furnished trans- 
portation of some type but which did 
not file claim for any form of reim- 
bursement. The total number of dis- 
tricts in the State transporting pupils 
is therefore not known. 

One hundred twenty-three districts 
reported that they owned their own 
buses. Three hundred thirty-five dis- 
tricts contracted for their trans- 
portation. 

The four hundred fifty-eight districts 
reported 30,261.93 pupils transported 
and claimed reimbursement on the bas- 
is of 24,139.93 pupils. 


Per Capita Costs 

Three hundred three districts made 
their claim on fifteen dollars per pupil. 
Ninety-two districts based their claim 
on three-fourths of the per capita cost. 
Sixty-two districts had a per capita cost 
of exactly twenty dollars and there- 
fore based their claim on either fifteen 
dollars per pupil or three-fourths the 
per capita cost. In other words, turee 
hundred three districts operated on a 
per capita cost in excess of twenty dol- 
lars per pupil while ninety-two districts 
operated on a per capita cost of less 
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than twenty dollars per pupil. 

Country schools of one or two teach- 
ers accounted for one hundred sixty- 
seven district claims. Seventy-seven 
elementary districts of three or more 
teachers claimed reimbursement. 
Thirteen unit districts filed. Forty-two 
consolidated districts made claim. One 
hundred fifty-nine high-school districts 
operating grades nine through twelve 
completed the list of district claims for 
the total of four hundred fifty-eight. 

Per capita costs of pupil transporta- 
tion in the various districts varied from 
$3.74 per pupil te over $100. 

The average per capita cost for dis- 
tricts may be given as $35.795. A 
weighted average per capita cost, found 
by considering both the number of 
pupils transported and per capita cost 
for each of the four hundred fifty-eight 
districts qualifying, might be consid- 
ered as $26.63. 


A Functioning 
Homemaking Program 


@ A FUNCTIONING Homemaking 

Program was the theme of the an- 
nual working conference of the Illinois 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
Association held in Springfield, October 
17 and 18. This conference preceded 
the meeting of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association, October 18 and 19, 
which also was attended by all home- 
making teachers. Mary S. Lyle, asso- 
ciate professor of home economics, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa was 
the leader of the working conference. 

A homemaking program that func- 
tions is one that affects the lives of its 
pupils toward socially desirable ends. 
Such a program is realistic in that it 
takes pupils as they are, with their 
skills and attitudes as they are, and 
their problems as they become appar- 
ent, and helps them to find those ways 
of solving these everyday problems 
which will help them to become better 
home citizens. Such a program is con- 
cerned most with helping pupils to 
grow day by day. It not only helps 
them to do better what they now do, 
but it also helps them to grow in sense 
of values, in self-direction, in self- 
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discipline, in ability and willingness 
to co-operate with others in the home 
and community, in enterprises which 
will be for the good of all. 

For our purposes, a “functioning 
homemaking program” is used to mean 
—a program which effectively helps 
students to identify everyday personal 
problems of home living and to solve 
them in such a way that the pupils be- 
come increasingly more able to meet 
problems and more willing to share re- 
sponsibility in the home and commu- 
nity. It is not only the functioning 
that is important but also the direc- 
tion toward which the program func- 
tions. 


Group Discussion 


References to be read as a basis for 
thinking together were sent to the 
teachers before the conference. Some 
questions discussed by members of the 
conference in small groups were: 


1. To what extent can our present home- 
making program be said to be functioning? 
What. evidences can be used to prove func- 
tioning ? 

2. In what ways can home visitation 
be made a more effective tool in a function- 
ing program? 

3. By what means can we find real prob- 
lems of pupils in personal and home living? 

4. How can the knowledge teachers gain 
about pupils and their problems from person- 
al data sheets, home visits, and other sources 
be utilized in shaping courses? 


5. Who should do the selecting of prob- 
lems and planning of experiences to be in- 
cluded in a functioning program? 


6. What community resources can a 
teacher call upon to make her program 
more realistic and worthwhile? 


Contributing to Defense 


Ways in which all home economists, 
home advisors, farm security workers, 
representatives of social welfare or- 
ganizations, women in business, teach- 
ers, agents of public health depart- 
ments, etc., might work together in 
carrying out their part of the national 
defense program were emphasized at 
the meeting of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

All were urged to “give attention to 
the most pressing national and local 
needs as they relate to home and 
family living within the community 
and make an exploration of resources 
by which these may be met.” 

Specialists in nutrition, housing, 
child welfare, textiles, adult education, 
and consumer education appeared on 
the program and brought valuable help 
to the group, in making “A Functioning 
Homemaking Program.” 
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Social Security and-Teachers Pensions 


@ REVISION of the bill to extend Social Security ($4269) 

in that provision which would apply the old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance features of Social Security to employes 
of state and local governments seems probable in view of 
the activity of organized groups interested in safeguard- 
ing existing pension systems. 

Mr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
N.E.A., has written Senator Wagner, who introduced the 
measure, requesting him “to delay pressing $4269 until 
we have an opportunity to safeguard the existing teacher 
pension and retirement systems.” 

To this Senator Wagner has replied, “. . . the Social 
Security Board is now conferring with all interested groups 
in a study of the technical problems involved in the sug- 
gestions being put forward by them. I am transmitting 
your letter and this reply to the board. No revised draft 
which comes from these conferences will meet with my 
approval which does not represent the unanimous views 
of all interested teacher and other organizations, and which 
does not give the complete protection to the existing pen- 
sion rights of public employes that I have consistently 
sought to afford.” 

The American Federation of Labor also has sent a 
communication to Senator Wagner urging him “to hold 
in abeyance the provisions which would give coverage un- 
der the act to federal, state and local government em- 
ployes until affected unions of such workers can work out 
some method of protecting the status of their members 
who are now covered by various federal, state and local 
pension systems.” 

The executive committee of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement of the N.E.A. is meeting this month 
to develop suggestions for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the teacher retirement systems. Following this 
meeting, which undoubtedly will be called upon to con- 
sider findings of the N.E.A. staff relative to possible effects 
of the proposed extension of Social Security benefits upon 
existing teachers pension systems, we may look forward 
to some official statement regarding the measure from the 
National Education Association. 

Judgment upon the matter may well wait upon such a 
statement and supporting fact, since many technical prob- 
lems are involved. Both President Roosevelt and the spon- 
sor of the measure have emphasized that its intention is 
in no way to interfere with existing systems. Certainly 
the bill as now written does not contemplate the incorpora- 
tion of existing systems into the present Social Security 
organization; existing systems are not mentioned in the 
bill. The expressed intention of the measure is to provide 
coverage for workers not now insured, to reduce the possi- 
bility of loss of coverage on the part of workers who move 
from one occupational group to another, to extend the pro- 
tection of survivors’ benefits, and to furnish a “floor of 
security” to persons now insured in other systems. 

The major concern of public employes now protected 
by existing systems that in some respects are more liberal 
is that these systems may not be endangered by passage 
of the measure, especially at a time when unusual demands 
upon the public purse encourage indiscriminate attack 
upon all types of public expenditure. Such systems have 
been devised with the particular needs of the insured group 
in mind; they should be preserved. 
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Sad Kegusnnt 


for a MODERN CLASSROOM 


American Universal Table and American Envoy Posture Chairs 


Educators of every school of thought agree that com- 
plete equipment for an activity program in modern 
classrooms includes: 


1. Movable and adjustable seating units for 
every pupil. 
2. A supplementary “room project” or library 
table with several light chairs. 
3: A reserve of steel folding chairs for visitors, 
groups and gatherings. 
American Seating Company’s complete line of desks; 
tables, chairs and folding chairs is unequalled for 


these requirements. Descriptive literature on request. 
































































































































































































































Petters to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


opments in the IEA 





Illinois Education Association 


Deas DAVE: 

I am impressed with the marvelous 
equipment and facilities of your new 
building as you have described them. 
Our citizens generally fail to appreci- 
ate the fact that modern education 
requires complicated and expensive 
school equipment. This is of course 
particularly true in the high-school 
and college areas. 

The present program of education 
for national defense certainly should 
impress the Federal and State govern- 
ments, manufacturers, business men, 
etc., with the vital necessity of ade- 
quate support to our schools as an 
essential of national defense. Indeed, 
the public may very presently realize 
that the most economical and certain 
defense measure is that which pro- 
tects and extends the offerings of 
American education. 

Perhaps, Dave, we democracies have 
been too sure of ourselves in these later 
years. While we have slumbered in our 
vaunted security, forces destructive to 
democracy were girding their loins for 
a struggle which in the course of a few 
weeks overwhelmed continental Euro- 
pean democracy and even now crashes 
away at the English commonwealth. 


Mental and Moral Rearmament 


I believe we are at last awakened 
to the realities of the times and are 
preparing vigorously to fight force with 
force if necessary. That force will not 
be a force of arms alone, for arms 
alone cannot overcome a totalitarian 
attack. Fortification must extend to the 
mental and moral attitudes of our peo- 
ple. European democracies fell because 
their citizenry fell in confusion, dis- 
organization, and conspiracy. Our bul- 
wark of defense must first be found in 
a revitalized Americanism based upon 
widespread understanding and appre- 
ciation of American privileges, oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 

This does not involve a blind fol- 
lowing such as is found in authori- 
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tarian states. It does involve construc- 
tive—not subversive—criticism. Pro- 
miscuous dissension and political bab- 
bling, plus subversive undermining, are 
now exacting their toll in the subju- 
gated democracies of Europe. 


Developing Critical Thinking 

Very properly our schools have, at 
least in recent years, emphasized the 
development of critical thinking on 
the part of our students. Previously 
our procedure was quite authoritative. 
Do we now need to remodel our pro- 
cedure a bit by making democracy 
more real in the classroom and the 
school, and by definitely emphasizing 
the advantages of living under a demo- 
cratic form of government even by a 
process of indoctrination? Can we 
protect against subversive indoctrina- 
tion and still educate toward construc- 
tively critical adult attitudes? I be- 
lieve that we can by continued empha- 
sis upon the proved benefits of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

As we prompt the constructively 
critical attitude we must be certain to 
point out the evils, dangers, and short- 
comings of some foreign systems. 
Otherwise, superficial panaceas may 
have too great an appeal, to some 
immature minds particularly. Im- 
maturity is not restricted to children. 

In terms of national defense par- 
ticularly, schools will continue to forti- 
fy youth with a fundamental belief in 
things and ways American. We will 
extol the virtues of these United States 
of America and the democracy which 
serves them. We will continue to 
prompt critical evaluation of our pro- 
cedures, but at the same time will most 
certainly build a faith in America 
which can stand the test of “isms” 
which have internationally demon- 
strated their power to subjugate the 
individual, destroy his freedom, and 
make of him a mere vassal of the state. 
Someone has said, “It is intelligent to 
discover faults, wisdom to correct 
them, but disastrous to destroy belief 
in principles upor which a country has 
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built its strength.” Those who wrote 
this statement may have been thinking 
in terms of the economy of the land. 
If so, their thinking is limited. The 
constructively critical attitude must 
apply in the field of economy, as well 
as in government and society. 

I believe, Dave, as I think upon 
these problems during the Armistice 
Day and National Education Week 
period that our schools have empha- 
sized and will continue to emphasize 
more effectively if possible “belief in 
principles upon which a country has 
built its strength.” At the same time 
they will continue to prompt the atti- 
tudes that “it is intelligent to discover 
faults and wisdom to correct them.” 


What We Have to Defend 


What do Americans and the Ameri- 
can schools have to defend? I think 
the N.E.A. has outlined five basic 
items as follows: 

A spiritual heritage, the most pre- 
cious gift from our forefathers. 

A people’s government, conceived by 
heroic men determined to be free. 

A great people, over 132 million 
souls of many races and creeds. 

A vast wealth, found in our natural 
resources from sea to sea. 

A hopeful future, to leave to our 
children and to generations unborn. 

To those who think in terms of edu- 
cation for the common defense of spe- 
cial privilege, and to those who ques- 
tion the purpose and ability of edu- 
cators to build a program of education 
for the truly common defense, let us 
cite the N.E.A. principles of educa- 
tion for the common defense: 

It is individual, helping each person 
make the most of his talents. 

It is universal, seeking to educate all 
the children and all the people. 

It is practical, helping prepare peo- 
ple to earn a good living. 

It is civic, préparing individuals to 
be wise and loyal citizens. 

1“Education for National Defense,” The Family 


Dollar (New York: Consumer Credit Institute of 
America, Inc.) September, 1940, page 4. 
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It is spiritual, recognizing the eter- 
nal dignity of human personality. 

Dave, I think that we may very well 
conclude with the N.E.A. that 

A System of Universal Public Edu- 
cation Is the Greatest Common De- 
fense the American People Have Erect- 
ed or Can Erect. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 


Digest of Board Meeting 


TIME AND PLAceE: state headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Saturday, 
September 14, 1940, 4:30 p.m. (cpsT). 

PRESENT: President B. F. Shafer, 
Directors E. H. Stullken, Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., V. L. Nickell, W. C. Hand- 
lin, and Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson. Part time, Mr. D. F. Nickols, 
Lincoln, Illinois, Mr. Harvey Kenney, 
Decatur, Illinois, Mrs. Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, Editor, Mr. B. I. Griffith, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, and Mr. 
Lester R. Grimm, Research Director. 


Pupils Reading Circle 





BusINEss: 1. Heard Manager D. F. 
Nickols of the Illinois Pupils Reading | 


Circle board explain the history and 
organization of this circle. Recom- 
mended direct representation of .the 
L.E.A. on the board, greater teacher 
participation in the membership of the 
board and in its activities, and that a 
proposal of reorganization along the 
lines suggested be made by the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle board to the 
Resolutions Committee of the I.E.A., 
which in turn may present it to the 
Representative Assembly. Also sug- 
gested that Mr. Nickols prepare an ar- 
ticle on the history, organization, and 
services of his board, said article to 
appear in ILt1Nors Epucation, and 
furthermore that agreements be effect- 


ed for the presentation of advertise- | 
ments and articles regarding the read- | 


ing circle work, said Reading Circle 
board being requested to budget for 
advertising in ILLmnots Epucation. 


2. Saw demonstration of check pro- | 


tection system of the Todd Sales Com- 
pany. Withheld action pending 
auditor’s advice. 

Temporary adjournment 6:45 pP.M., 
(cpsT). 

RECONVENED 9:30 P.m., (CDST). 


Departmental Reports 

3. Heard departmental reports, Mr. 
Griffith demonstrating slides and 
sound films in respect to school re- 
organization, and the Illinois Educa- 





tion Association, and outlining the 
fall public relation conference plans; 
Mrs. Bingham describing the plans 
for the presentation of divisional bul- 
letins, announcing an increase in di- 
rect ad business, higher advertising re- 
ceipts for September and October this 
year as compared with last, and edi- 
torial policies and plans for the October 
issue; Mr. Grimm citing progress in 
the preparation of materials relative 
to teacher tenure, teacher certification, 
minimum wage, minimum school year, 
school elections, etc., but reporting dif- 





Group Insurance. 


Age limit is 
yrs. for 
new members 





value appreciation! 


By the thousands, teachers from coast-to-coast have joined 
our association...a smart move, which makes it possible 
for each teacher to apply for the advantages of low cost 


Yours... the mass buying power of thousands! Bringing 
you, individually, what we believe to be the most liberal, 
completely satisfactory protection at the lowest cost consistent 
with its vital safety, generous benefits. 


Compare with any insurance you know; use 
COUPON for complete information. No obli- 
gation. No cost. No agent will call. 


More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 
finest companies: assets over $169,000,000.00. 


ficulties in the preparation of state 
aid materials due to the recent Supreme 
Court decision affecting railroad valua- 
tions, which materially alters state- 
wide assessment figures upon which 
State aid claims are partly based. 


Committee Meetings 

4. Approved committee meeting 
dates as follows: 

Tenure Committee meeting, Septem- 
ber 20, 8:00 p.m., (cst), state head- 
quarters 

Legislation 


Committee meeting, 





CLIP AND MAIL 


F.P.E.A. 
P.O. Box 2451 —J 
Denver, Colorado 


Address. 


Without obligation, . mail 
information for study at my convenience. 


membership 


JOIN US; HELP EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES. 
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September 21, 9:30 a.m. (cst), state 
headquarters 

Board meeting, October 18, 8:00 
P.M. (cst), state headquarters 

Finance Committee meeting, Octo- 
ber 19, 9:30 a.m., (csT), state head- 
quarters 

Resolutions Committee meeting, 
October 27, 10:00 a.m. (csT), state 
headquarters 

5. Accepted proffered resignation of 
Executive Secretary Emeritus, guaran- 
teeing retirement allowance including 
Social Security allowance equal to 
that which the officer would have re- 
ceived had he retired under the new 
teacher retirement system. 

6. Elected to await auditor’s evalu- 
ation of proposed check protection and 
simplified bookkeeping system. 

7. Adjusted salary of Mrs. Eva Dale 
to correspond more closely with bud- 
geted figure at $125 per month begin- 
ning July i, 1940. 1. Stullken; 
2. Bright. 

8. Authorized Secretary to consider 
building renovation needs in determin- 
ing new budgets. 

9. Authorized purchase of second- 
hand safe at price not to exceed $125. 
(Purchased for $100). 1. Stullken; 
2. Nickell. 

10. Authorized purchase of flag and 
flagpole at cost not exceeding $50. 
1. Bright; 2. Nickell. 

11. Appointed Shafer and Handlin 
as delegates to Illinois Women’s Con- 
ference on Legislation. 1. Nickell; 
2. Handlin. 

12. Authorized Secretary to pre- 
pare and submit association seal. 
1. Stullken; 2. Nickell. 

13. Placed communication from Mr. 
S. B. Sullivan on file. 1. Bright; 
2. Handlin. 

14. Authorized President to nom- 
inate persons to World Federation of 
Education committees. 1. Stullken; 
2. Bright. 

15. Authorized Secretary to offer 
Future Teachers of America member- 
ships at $2. ($1 to N.E.A., $1 to 
1.E.A.). 1. Stullken; 2. Bright. 

16. Authorized Secretary’s partici- 
pation in meeting of State Secretaries 
with the N.E.A. at Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas in December. 

17. Elected to have no special meet- 
ing with representatives of professional 
organizations outside of regular legis- 
lative committee meetings. 

Adjourned 1:30 a.m. (cpst), Sun- 
day, September 14. 

IrvInc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Illinois Valley Division 
@® FIRST von in the field of 
school legislation of [Illinois the 
committee on legislation of the Illinois 
Valley Division listed matters relating 
to teacher personnel. The report, 
which was submitted at the Division’s 
annual meeting at LaSalle on October 
13, 1940, states: 

Teacher personnel issues are vitally bound 
up with the educational welfare of the chil- 
dren. There is now a surplus of teachers 
certified under present low standards. Illinois 
will soon become a “dumping ground” for 
teachers who are not well trained unless we 
keep our certificating standards at the level 
now being set in surrounding states. Also, it 
is highly desirable that minimum wage 
standards be required in connection with im- 
proved training standards. Moreover, some- 
thing should be done to prevent worthy 
teachers from being the victims of dismissal 
for unjustifiable reasons. 

Also listed in the committee’s report 
as major needs were organization of 
school districts into larger units of ad- 
ministration and support, and in- 
creased State aid to school districts. 

Resolutions reiterated the N.E.A.’s 
statement of the fundamental consid- 
erations which should guide the teach- 
ing profession in the present world 
crisis, urged membership in the N.E.A., 
approved the program of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, John A. Wie- 
land for the improvement of elemen- 
tary education in the state of Illinois, 
stressed fair assessment of property 
through enforcement of tax laws, em- 
phasized the need of every teacher’s 
keeping informed regarding the prog- 
ress of school legislation in the State, 
and urged the formation of study 
groups to utilize materials published in 
the journals of the N.E.A. and the 
L.E.A. 

Approved were the three proposals 
to amend the Constitution of the Illi- 
nois Education Association. Adopted 
was a new constitution for the Divi- 
sion, providing for a delegate assem- 
bly. Delegates may represent any one 
of three local units: (1) a school dis- 
trict in which are employed twenty- 
five or more members of the associa- 
tion, representation to be upon basis 
of one delegate for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof; 
(2) a district with at least fifteen such 
members but fewer than twenty-five 
(entitled to one delegate); (3) county 
groups of from fifteen to twenty-five 
members, each of which will have one 
delegate in the assembly. 

The Division’s new constitution pro- 
vides also for three types of member- 
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ship: (1) active; (2) associate non- 
voting, upon payment of annual fee of 
one dollar; (3) honorary, retired 
teachers drawing teachers pension, and 
school board members and school di- 
rectors also. Such honorary members 
shall have the privilege of attending 
meetings of the Division without fee. 

Chairmen of Division’s governing 
committees will be members of corre- 
sponding committees of state associa- 
tion. Delegates to I.E.A. meetings 
shall be responsible to definite groups 
of teachers with whom they are obli- 
gated to confer and to whom they 
must report. 

Officers and committee members for 
the year 1941 follow: 

Orricers.—President, F. H. Dolan, assist- 
ant principal, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, LaSalle; vice-president, Helen Fran- 
cis, high school, Morris; secretary, R. C. 
Hawley, superintendent of schools, Mar- 
seilles; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, county 
superintendent of schools, Granville. 

Executive Commirtee—Chairman, Roy 
Pyatt, principal, Hopkins Township High 
School, Granville, 41; Robert Jamieson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Varna, °42; Floyd 
French, county superintendent of schools, 
Princeton, *43. 

Stare Commuttees.—Finance, O. J. Lit- 
willer, principal, township high school, Buda, 
43; Legislation, J. W. Graham, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School, LaSalle, °41; 
Resolutions, Frank A. Jensen, superintendent, 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School, La- 
Salle, °42. 


Public Health Nurses 


The Illinois Health Messenger re- 
ports that there is employed in down- 
state Illinois but one public health 
nurse for each 7,000 of the population. 
Of a total of 1,519 public health nurses, 
940 are located in Chicago. Twenty- 
eight counties, according to State 
Health Department records, have no 
locally financed public health nursing 
services of any kind. Further inter- 
esting comment on the distribution of 
these services follows: 

It is interesting to observe, moreover, that 
729, nearly one-half of the 1,519 public 
health nurses in the State are employed by 
privately financed agencies, and of these 729, 
industrial concerns employ 363. This indi- 
cates that popular demand for and apprecia- 
tion of public health nurses is greater con- 
siderably than that supplied officially. People 
lay a voluntary tax upon themselves to pro- 
vide these services. 

The employment of at least twice as many 
public health nurses as are now at work in 
down-state Illinois would probably be the 
most important and practicable step that 
could be taken in the near future for improv- 
ing public health generally. 

School boards employ 149 of the 
total number. 
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Western Division 


@ WORLD personalities and events as 

presented by the University of 
Chicago Round Table, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., and Dr. Barclay Acheson, 
associate editor of the Reader’s Digest, 
high-lighted the general sessions of the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Western Division, I.E.A. at Galesburg, 
October 10 and 11. 

At the business session proposed 
changes in the Constitution and By- 
laws of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion were approved, and a revised con- 
stitution for the Division adopted, cop- 
ies of which will be available later. 


In the resolutions loyalty to Ameri- | 


5 


W. S. Perrin, principal, community high | 


can ideals and the democratic way of 
life, commendation of state association 
activities, particularly appreciation for 
the passage of the Teachers Retirement 
Act, concern for the continuance of 
safety education programs, and a plea 
for appropriations for adequate school 
support were voiced. The resolutions 
were concluded: 

In this time when the world is being torn 
by deadly war, we enter our petition for 
peace. We trust the youth of our land 
will be spared the experiences and horrors 
of war. We pray that warring nations will 
cease their death and destruction and that 
peace will soon be restored. We believe 
sincerely that the evils of this time must soon 
be off-set by a period of reconstruction if 
civilization is to maintain any of the prog- 
ress it has made. 

Officers and committeemen for 1941 
are: 

Orricers.—President, J. T. Reeve, super- 
intendent of schools, Avon; vice-president, 


school, Wyoming; secretary, Lucille McKee, 
Toulon; treasurer, Harry Aldus, high school, 
Galesburg. 

Executive Commitree.—Chairman, Harry 


E. Test, principal, community high school, | 
Good Hope; Gerald Smith, principal, com- | 
munity high school, Alexis; Nellie Swanson, | 


982 North Cedar Street, Galesburg. 

State ComMmMittTees.—Finance, Dr. Julian 
Archer, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb, 41; Legislation, C. E. Mag- 
nusson, superintendent of schools, Strong- 
hurst, °42; Resolutions, Paul Lawrence, high 
school, Monmouth, °43. 


Dupage Valley Division 
® STUART CHASE, noted econo- 
mist, and Bertita Harding, author, 
and biographer of the Hapsburgs, 
shared headline honors on the program 
of the twelfth annual meeting of the 
DuPage Valley Division, I.E.A. held 
at Elmhurst on October 14. 
High-light of the business session was 
the adoption of a revised constitution 
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and by-laws for the Division, providing 
a delegate assembly for the transaction 
of the Division’s business. Represent- 
ation is upon a basis of fifteen members, 
and three types of local units are pro- 
vided for the election of delegates: the 
district containing fifteen or more 
teachers, a voluntary combination of 
districts, and a county group. 
Decisions of this assembly are sub- 
ject to reconsideration by the member- 
ship at the annual meeting, upon a ma- 
jority vote in favor of such referendum. 
Chairmen of the three governing 
committees in the Division—Legis- 
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Rushes through a hard 
shopping trip. Makes 
every minute count. Must 
get home in time to meet 
the children for lunch. 


Lunch hour! Still rushing. 

Children must not be late 

getting back to school. 

Never seems to have 
time. 


Oh, for a few minutes’ 
rest—but there's no stop- 
ping now. Rushing home 


evening meal. And finally, she is 


lation, Finance, and Public Relations— 
shall serve as members of the corre- 
sponding committees of the state asso- 
ciation, the new Constitution provides. 

Resolutions affirmed faith in Ameri- 
can democracy and “in the American 
system of free education as a necessary 
defense and future guarantee of our re- 
publican form of government and its 
essential institutions”; expressed the 
conviction that “teachers should have 
the same civic and social privileges as 
well as the responsibilities” of other 
citizens, and called for an extension of 
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Yes, it often occurs. lt probably happens to you after rushing through 
shopping 


a long 


trip, after a fast, tiring drive, many hurried steps in 


the kitchen, or a trying whirl of social activities. But haven't you for- 
gotten Alka-Seltzer? Effective relief from headache and muscular 
fatigue may be yours in just a few minutes, thanks to this sparkling, 
effervescent remedy. It’s the analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer, aided by 
valuable alkalizing buffers, that so quickly offers relief from these all- 
to il ts. So just remember—Keep Alka-Seltzer handy 
Keeping a spare package on hand is good insurance, too. 
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the. school’s service to the community, 
to adults and children alike. 

Other recommendations included a 
study of teacher tenure to establish the 
following: (1) whether a tenure law is 
needed in Illinois, why; (2) what the 
abuses of tenure laws are; (3) the in- 
fluence of such a law upon teachers and 
upon administrators; (4) whether ten- 
ure can be guaranteed by such a law. 

Officers and committee members 
were elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, W. Russell Palmer, 
York Community High School, Elmhurst; 
vice-president, Robert Van Adestine, assist- 
ant principal, high school, Naperville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Ida Lane Settle, York 
Community High School, Elmhurst. 

Executive Com™mittre.—Chairman, C. E. 
Miller, superintendent of schools, Westmont, 
41; V. L. Beggs, superintendent of schools, 
Elmhurst, ’42; Shirley H. Engle, commun- 
ity high school, West Chicago, °43. 

State ComMittees.—Finance, Clarence W. 
Johnson, principal community high school, 
Downers Grove, °43; Legislation, Fred L. 
Biester, principal Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, °41; Resolutions, Mrs. 
Ruth Littleford Moffet, Belmont, °42. 





South Central President 


E. C. Coatney 

@ THE president of the South Cen- 

tral Division began teaching in the 
rural schools of Macoupin County, 
with R. C. Moore as the county super- 
intendent. Later Mr. Coatney served 
as the principal of elementary school 
at Sawyerville and then in the high 
school at Benld. After serving a year 
in the army during the World War he 
returned to become principal at Ship- 
man, and subsequently at Brighton, 
Greenfield, and Yates City. During the 
past ten years he has been the principal 
of the township high school at Assump- 
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tion. His leadership in the profession 
is thus enriched by a background of 
experience in both the elementary and 
the high-school fields. 

The baccalaureate degree was earned 
in Illinois State Normal University in 
1925 and the A.M. in Education at 
the University of Chicago in 1929. 
Additional work has been done dur- 
ing the summers since. In 1930 he 
served on the faculty at Normal Uni- 
versity during the summer term. 

Mr. Coatney is a member of the 
N.E.A. and the state and national 
secondary principals associations. He 
has been president of county associa- 
tions and also of the Rotary Club. 
During the past three years he has 
been the chairman of public relations 
in the South Central Division and has 
been the editor of the Division Bul- 
letin. He has served on committees 
of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and has been on their speak- 
ers’ list as well as on speakers’ lists of 
the I.E.A. He is widely known through- 
out the Division. 

As president of the South Central 
Division Mr. Coatney is working 
through a committee for a complete 
reorganization. It is his policy to con- 
tinue the public relations work by en- 
couraging more local organization, and 
more participation of teacher groups. 


Southern President 


® MISS MARY E. ENTSMINGER, 

associate professor at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, for the past 
three years has been a member of the 
executive board of the Southern Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, and this spring was elected presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Miss Entsminger was an elementary 
classroom teacher for several years, 
elementary principal for four years, 
and since 1921 she has been an ele- 
mentary supervisor in the Training 
School at SI.N.U. . 

The Southern Division president is 
a graduate of junior college, Southern 
Illinois Normal University, received 
the Ph.B. from the University of Chi- 
cago, and the M.A. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

She is president of Delta chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Among the problems of the Southern 
Division is that of finding a meeting 
place that will accommodate the mem- 
bership. Says Miss Entsminger: 

Since the Southern Division of I.E.A. has 
grown so rapidly, it is impossible to find a 
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meeting place large enough to accommodate 
the association. This past spring the enroll- 
ment was over 3,000 and the seating capacity 
of the college auditorium is only about 1,900. 
This discrepancy presents a real problem to 
the association. 

Plans for some sort of a division are under 
way, and before many years we hope to 
have the association happy and contented 
with the annual programs. 


Southwestern President 


@® FLOYD S. STEPHENSON, presi- 

dent of the Southwestern Division, 
I.E.A., is an elementary school princi- 
pal at East St. Louis, where he has 
been a member of the educational 
corps for twenty-one years. Previously 
he taught in the Columbia City, Indi- 
ana, high school. 

Mr. Stephenson is a graduate of 
Millikin University at Decatur and 
has taken additional work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Washington 
University in St. Louis. 

He is a member of the N.E.A., the 
Elementary Principals Association, 
I.E.A., Southwestern Schoolmasters 
Club, and East St. Louis Teachers As- 
sociation. His hobby is boys work, and 
in 1938 he received the “Silver Beaver 
Award” for distinguished service to 
boyhood from the National Court of 
Honor, Boy Scouts of America. 

The policies which he is striving to 
make effective in the Southwestern Di- 
vision during the year are as follows: 

1. To co-operate with the officers of the 
N.E.A. and the LE.A. in carrying out plans 
for the improvement of public education 
and the teaching profession in Illinois, and 
particularly to lend active support to our 
state program of legislation. 


2. To encourage a wider use of the South- 
western School News in informing citizens 
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Floyd S. Stephenson 


outside the schools regarding problems con- 
fronting the schools of Illinois. 

3. To make greater use of local radio 
broadcasting facilities to inform the public of 
some of the things that are “right with the 
schools.” 

4. To perfect the organization of the rep- 
resentative assembly of the Southwestern Di- 
vision, and encourage greater teacher partic- 
ipation in the affairs of the Division. 


Eastern Division 


@ THE Subversive American Front,” 

discussed by Mr. John Metcalfe, 
newspaper writer and former special 
investigator for the Dies Committee, 
claimed the attention of members of 
the Eastern Division during the second 
general session of their annual meeting 
held at Charleston on October 4, as 
the only departure from a program de- 
voted to consideration of professional 
matters. 

Sharing the headlines was Mr. How- 
ard A. Dawson, N.E.A. director of 
rural education, who spoke to the 
topic “The Leadership Role of Teach- 
ers and Administrators.” I.E.A. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Shafer, Freeport, discussed 
the organization’s problems. 

Reports of delegates to the N.E.A. 
were arranged so that each of the three 
delegates spoke to a different topic. 
Mr. E. H. Leamon, Redman Commu- 
nity High School principal, made the 
general report on the association’s 
work. “Education and the World Situ- 
ation” was the topic of Mr. Harold G. 
Leffler, superintendent of schools, New- 
ton. Dean F. A. Beu, E1IS.T.C., 
Charleston, discussed “Military Train- 
ing for High School Students.” 

The Division approved the three pro- 
posals for changes in the Constitution 
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and By-Laws of the 1.E.A. which were 
before them for ratification. Resolu- 
tions adopted recommended approach 
to teacher tenure legislation through re- 
search and study; approved the general 
plan of organization activities within 
the Division, but called for “a more 
conservative policy” in choosing dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
state association. Specifically, the 
resolutions asked consideration for elec- 
tion of delegates for two-year terms at 
the Division’s next annual meeting, and 
meantime succession of delegates by 
alternates, who as alternates had had 


an opportunity to attend the meeting. 
It was suggested that the counties pro- 
vide for the attendance of their alter- 
nates at the state meeting. Other rec- 
ommendations relating to organization 
included study of a proposal to co-or- 
dinate county teachers meetings with 
the Division, further development of 
local study groups, and the use of I.E.A. 
study units in local teacher meetings. 
The Division also resolved: 

That in these troubled times we reaffirm 
our faith in free public education as the bul- 
wark of democracy and in our high calling 
as teachers to uphold the spirit of Ameri- 
can Democracy in our every word and deed 





LOANS TO TEACHERS 


$9.77 a month repays ‘100 loan in twelve months 


OU need a loan? At Household Finance 
you can borrow up to $300—quickly 
and simply—if you can make regular 
monthly payments. No stocks, bonds or 
other security required. No credit questions 
asked of friends or relatives. You get your 
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You may repay your loan on the schedule 


which best fits your own situation and in- 
come. 


Payments to fit your income 
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amount in the first column of the table 
Then read across, picking out the monthly 
payment which is convenient for you to 
make. $9.77 a month, for in 
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your loan at the nearest House- 
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“loans by mail” service. 
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month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 
month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small L-=n Law. 


management and better buy 
manship. Many schools and 
colleges use these helpful pub- 
lications in their home econom- 
ice classes. Ask or write for free 
sample copies. 
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Cuicaco—2nd F1., 
253 Conway Bidg., 
111 W. Weehinges 
Ph. Franklin 1082 

ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 

AuRoRA—Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON—5th 
F1., Peoples Bank 
Bidg., Phone 4765 
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Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 5114 
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Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 


East St. Louts—2nd 
F1., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East 6738 

FREEPORT—3rd_ F1., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 


GALESBURG 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bidg., 
6226 Main 

Jouiet—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Phone 6184 

MOLINE—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Moline 1464 

Proria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


4th FL, 


Rockrorp—6th F1., 
Talcott Bidg., 


Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


WAUKEGAN— 2nd F1., 
210 Washington 
St.,Waukegan State 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can be compleied by mail 
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Elected as officers and committee 
members to direct the affairs of the Di- 
vision during 1941 were the following: 

Orricers.—President, Russell Stephens, 
county superintendent of schools, Paris; 
vice-president, John Roberts, principal, com- 
munity high school, Kansas; secretary, Dr. 
Frank A. Beu, dean, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston; treasurer, R. 
L. Bachman, principal, high school, Effing- 
ham. 

Executive ComMitree.—Chairman, E. L. 
Stover, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, 41; Gordon Cook, super- 
intendent of schools, Herrick, 42; Kenneth 
Greer, county superintendent of schools, 
Vandalia, *43. 

State Commurrees.—Finance, E. W. Ker- 
sten, principal high school, Mattoon, °42; 
Legislation, James Hortin, superintendent oi 
schools, Vandalia, 43; Resolutions, Guy Col- 
lins, superintendent of schools, Tuscola, 41 


Northwestern Division 


@ THE delegate assembly of the 

Northwestern Division met during 
the day of the Division’s general asso- 
ciation meeting on Friday, October 25, 
1940. Thus the entire membership 
was able to hear a program of addresses, 
to receive reports from convention dele- 
gates to the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. and 
the report of the business meeting of 
the delegate assembly. Speakers before 
the general sessions were I.E.A. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Shafer, Dr. P. C. Packer, 
dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Bishop G. Bromly 
Oxnam. 

The delegate assembly approved the 
report of the Division’s resolutions 
committee, which urged support of the 
I.E.A. Legislative and Public Relations 
programs, with particular reference to 
State aid for high schools, larger dis- 
trict units and teacher tenure. Free 
discussion of the teacher tenure in ev- 
ery community was urged in order that 
teachers and public may become ac- 
quainted with the significance of this 
movement. 

Three resolutions were aimed at 
greater participation of classroom 
teachers in the work of the Division. 
They follow: 


Service TO THE Drvision.—We urge class- 
room teachers to take greater responsibility 
in the work of the Division by being will- 
ing to serve as members of committees, dele- 
gates, and officers when requested to do so. 
We further urge administrators to give every 
opportunity they can to classroom teachers 
to serve our Division. 

Eouvat Opportunity.—That we favor the 
creation by the I.E.A. of a Committee on 
Equal Opportunity to parallel and to work 
in co-operation with the N.E.A. Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity. 

Democracy IN Epvucation.—Since the 
LE.A. is made up of ninety percent or more 
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of classroom teachers, we recommend that 
nominating groups within the LE.A. give 
consideration to the nomination of a greater 
percentage of classroom teachers as officers. 


Proposed changes in the Constitution 
and By-laws of the I.E.A. received 
unanimous approval as did the revision 
of the Division’s constitution, aimed at 
bringing it into harmony with the Con- 
stitution of the state association. 

Officers and committee members were 
elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, B. O. Cully, princi- 
pal, junior high school, Freeport; vice-presi- 
dent, S. R. Finifrock superintendent of 
schools, Galena; secretary, George Kloos, 
assistant principal, high school, Freeport; 
treasurer, David Schoonmaker, principal, 
Washington Junior High School, Rockford. 

Executive Commirree.—Chairman, Ruth 
Harris, assistant principal, high school, Bel- 
videre; H. P. Claus, superintendent of 
schools, Stockton, *41; James W. Welch, 
principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Rockford, 41; L. J. Gnagey, superintendent 
of schools, Chadwick, 42; Katharine Mande- 
ville, 118 St. Louis Avenue, Rockford, 42; 
Zella Corbett, community high schooi, Mt. 
Carroll, 43; Clemens Langehaug, superin- 
tendent of schools, Milledgeville, ’43. 

Strate ComMuItTTeEes. — Finance, Myrtle 
Rose, township high school, Savanna, °43; 
Legislation, R. E. Garrett, superintendent of 
schools, Belvidere, °41; Resolutions, H. C. 
Muth, principal, East Senior High School, 
Rockford, °42. 


Peoria Division President 





Wilbur R. Trimpe 

@ ALL-TEACHER participation in 

the affairs of the Division, is the 
policy guiding President Wilbur R. 
Trimpe in his term at the helm of the 
Peoria Division. Elected president at 
the Division’s annual meeting in 
March, 1940, he fell heir to the task of 
putting into successful operation the 
new representative type of organiza- 
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tion provided by the constitution 
adopted at the same meeting. In this 
task Mr. Trimpe has felt the necessity 
of encouraging the formation of local 
units for study and discussion of asso- 
ciation matters, with special emphasis 
upon teacher welfare problems. 

The Peoria Division president pre- 
pared for his present position as super- 
intendent of the elementary schools of 
Havana in teaching and supervisory 
positions, all of them within Mason, 
his native county. He is affiliated with 
a number of civic organizations in the 
Havana community and is a basketball 
official certified by the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association. 


Social Hygiene 


@ EDUCATION is preparation for 

living; yet education in the social 
relationships, which have their origin 
in the sex impulses, has been too 
often left to haphazard learning from 
unreliable and undesirable sources. 
Not only have the parents neglected 
their opportunities in this field of edu- 
cation, but so also have the schools. 
The usual excuse given for this omis- 
sion is lack of preparedness on the 
part of parents ard teachers. A more 
truthful explanation might be long- 
time inhibitions and fear of criticism. 

The need for a better understanding 
of sex on the part of youth is being 
generally recognized. The results of 
misdirected sex impulses are being re- 
flected in the shockingly high percent- 
age of youth with venereal diseases— 
a number so large that the federal, 
state, and local health authorities are 
recognizing this phase of public health 
as a national problem. 

The lack of understanding of the 
sex emotions and ability to utilize 
them in the finest way for the physical, 
mental, and spiritual development of 
the individual is also reflected in the 
type of emotional outlets so frequently 
indulged in by youth. The rising di- 
vorce rate is also an indication of 
youth’s unpreparedness for the family 
relationship. 


Home and School 
Share Responsibility 

The primary responsibility for sex 
education naturally belongs to the 
home. In the home the child should 
receive guidance in forming ideals and 
attitudes bearing on sex. His curiosity 
should be satisfied about the func- 
tions of the body and the way life be- 
gins. This information should be sim- 
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ple but satisfying. It should be given 
in such a way that all curiosity ‘is dis- 
pelled, yet the subject should not be 
overemphasized. 

There are many parents who are 
unable to strike such a balance; some 
because of inability to overcome their 
own inhibitions in regard to sex, others 
because of overzealousness. 

In a survey of 13,528 young people 
between the ages of sixteen and twen- 
ty-four conducted in Maryland, it was 
found that only three out of ten had 
received guidance from parents or 
relatives. Three-fourths, or 74.8 per- 
cent, of these youths felt that sex edu- 
cation should be given in the schools. 

A survey was made of 1,750 high- 


school boys and girls in nine towns of | 


central Illinois during the winter of 
1939. An even higher percentage of 
these students felt that a better under- 
standing of sex should be given by the 
school. 
given before high school; the boys felt 
the need during the high-school years. 


The School Program 


The school is in the most strategic 
position to meet this need. It is ac- 


making; c) inspiration, which comes from 
the pupil’s contemporaries or from the vital 
figures of fiction, history, the theater and 
the larger stage of “world affairs”; and 
d) guidance, from understanding and sym- 
pathetic teachers. 


Community Attitudes 


Schools frequently hesitate to devel- 
op sex education as a part of their pro- 
grams because of the fear of arousing 
criticism in the community. Parents 
have been accused of not approving of 
the subjects being taught in the 
schools. 

This obstacle is rapidly being over- 
come through the work of parent- 


teacher associations. By means of lec- 
tures, study classes, and special con- 
ferences, its members are acquiring 
new skills in the use of sex education 
for character development. They are 
realizing more and more the need of 
having attitudes and ideals established 
in the home reinforced through inter- 
pretation and inspiration in the school. 
They are, therefore, giving their whole- 
hearted support to those progressive 
schools which have made the subject 
a part of their general educational pro- 
gram.—Dr. BerTHA SHAFER, State 
Social Hygiene Chairman, Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 





The girls requested that it be | 





cepted by youth as the most impor- | | 


tant source of knowledge. It is able to 
reconcile certain realities of life which 
are in conflict with the ideals acquired 
in early childhood. It also has the ad- 
vantage of being able to serve all the 
children in a community—those who 
have had no instruction in sex at home 
as well as those those parents have 
satisfied this need. 

Just as not all homes and parents 
are prepared to undertake this respon- 
sibility, so many schools and teachers 
are not yet ready. However, it is a 
much easier task to prepare the schools 
than to prepare all the homes. Those 


teachers best qualified by temperament | 


and interests can easily acquire the 
necessary knowledge and skills. 

It is never advisable for sex educa- 
tion to be taught as a special subject; 
rather it should be integrated with the 
regular curriculum of the school. 

Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg, in his 
book, High Schools and Sex Education, 
has briefly outlined the objectives of 
the schools in this field as follows: 


a) Information, which comes chiefly in | 
connection with courses having a biological | 
foundaticn, such as botany, zoology, biology, | 
agriculture, physiology, hygiene, home nurs- | 
ing; 5) interpretation, which comes from | 


courses dealing with human nature and 


human relations, such as literature, history, | 
sociology, psychology, economics, civics, the | 


various practical arts, athletics, and home- 
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Program of 


Legislation 


Adopted by the Committee on Legislation of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation on October 25, 1940, to be submitted to the Representative As- 
sembly of the association at its annual meeting on December 26, 1940. 


General Legislation 

We recommend the following: 

1. Organization of school districts 
into larger units of administration, 
support and attendance, such organ- 
ization to be achieved by and with the 
consent and understanding of the peo- 
ple affected. 

2. Legislation establishing the ad- 
ministrative officer, superintendent or 
principal, employed by a board of edu- 
cation as the executive officer of that 
board and otherwise defining his duties 
and responsibilities. 

3. Legislation gradually raising the 
requirements for certificates for be- 
ginning teachers so that the minimum 
requirements shall be four years above 
the high-school level, including special 
training in the field or fields in which 
said teachers choose to teach, such 
training to be had by actual attend- 
ance at a recognized institution of 
higher learning; providing that per- 
sons having completed at least two 
years of preparation beyond high 
school may be certificated by examina- 
tion with the requirement that said in- 
dividuals complete successive stages 
of additional preparation through 
graduation with a degree as conditions 
for the renewal of certificates; also pro- 
viding that county superintendents 
and beginning supervisory officers who 
teach less than one-half time must 
have supervisory certificates. This 
legislation shall not be retroactive. 

4. A minimum wage law for teach- 
ers of not less than $100 per month. 

5. Legislation providing a minimum 
school year of nine months of twenty 
days each. 

6a. Legislation providing an ade- 
quate tenure law for teachers, thus ap- 
plying the principles of civil service to 
the teaching profession. 

6b. Legislation to provide continu- 
ing contracts for teachers serving 
board of director districts, said con- 
tracts being subject to termination by 
notification of the termination being 
filed by the board of directors with 
the teacher before March 15. 
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7. Legislation providing more ade- 
quate sources of revenue and fair and 
uniform assessment of both tangible 
and intangible property. 

8. The codification of the school 
law under the direction and super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

9. Legislation to provide a reason- 
able uniformity in the constitution and 
election of boards of education, and a 
clarification of election procedure for 
boards of directors and non-high school 
boards. 

10. Legislation providing for the 
return of teachers in military service 
to their former teaching positions at 
the close of said service, and provisions 
for the extension of retirement credit 
for the period involved. 

11. Legislation establishing a fiscal- 
ly independent and responsible Normal 
School Board, consisting of members 
who hold no other elective nor ap- 
pointive public office. 

12. Support of such legislation as 
is approved and sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Division, where such legislation 
has to do with Chicago only. 

13. Legislation to secure minor im- 
provements in the operation and serv- 
ices of the Teachers Retirement Act. 

We oppose the following: 

1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the 
total tax rates levied against property, 
unless and until other adequate and 


dependable sources of revenue are pro- 
vided. 


Finance 

We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 
‘ 1. To increase the State Distribu- 
tive Fund until it shall equal at least 
twenty-five percent of the costs of the 
common schools of the State—this sum 
to be distributed upon the basis of 
flat grants and equalization for grades 
one through twelve, with an immediate 
increase of at least $5 per pupil 
A.D.A. in equalization to elementary 
schools, and $5 per pupil A.D.A. in 
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flat grants to high schools. 

2. To continue adequate financing 
of State assistance in pupil transporta- 
tion, and to provide for the extension 
of opportunities of district participa- 
tion in such’ transportation assistance. 

3. To re-appropriate the delinquent 
State property taxes due the schools 
for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933, 
and to re-appropriate funds to pay ar- 
rearages in special aid for physically 
handicapped, mentally retarded, and 
socially maladjusted children. 

4. To provide that each school dis- 
trict shall be guaranteed a building 
fund rate of at least 12% cents on 
each $100 of assessed valuation of the 
district, in addition to requirements for 
bond and interest payments. 

5. To provide a single school tax 
rate for maintenance and operation of 
schools instead of separate building 
and educational rates, such combined 
rate being subject, however, to in- 
auguration and revocation by popu- 
lar referendum in the district affected. 

6. To provide for the clarification 
of laws concerning the extension of 
taxes for payment of principal and 
interest of school district bonds. 

7. To provide that unit systems, 
cperating both elementary and high- 
school grades, may be allowed a tax 
rate without referendum equal to the 
combined rates now permitted in rural 
areas and other territories served by 
dual systems. 

8. To provide for adequate State 
support for the appropriate education 
of delinquent, deaf, blind, crippled, 
truant, incorrigible, and otherwise 
handicapped children. 

9. To provide adequate support for 
the State university, the State teachers 
colleges, and the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

10. To provide that the annual tax 
levy may be certified and returned as 
late as the last Tuesday in September. 

11. To provide for elimination of 
board of director districts from the 
municipal budget law. 


Advancement of Program 

We hereby instruct the Legislative 
Committee and the members of the 
staff to advance this program in its 
various parts and as a whole as ex- 
peditiously as is possible. 

We hereby designate our Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, our 
official representative and authorize 
him and his staff to represent us in all 
matters of legislation, but working, of 
course, under the general direction of 
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this committee or its executive com- 
mittee; and we instruct him and them 
not only to prepare or have prepared 
the necessary bills to cover this pro- 
gram of legislation, but also after the 
introduction of such measures to sup- 
port and defend them. We urge the 
entire Illinois Education Association 
and all of its individual members to 
give their full and active support in 
translating this program into law. 

We furthermore recommend the 
wholehearted co-operation on the part 
of this association with other friends 
and groups sincerely dedicated to the 
advancement of educational oppor- 
tunities in Illinois. 


School Districts 


(Continued from page 71) 
urban pupil—Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, February, 1940. 


Due to the increased complexities of 
modern living there has grown up a de- 
mand for a broader educational program 
requiring the additien of new subjects to 
the curriculum and the organization of new 
services. Due to the increased mobility of 
the population there has been created a need 
for extending the educational opportunities 
enjoyed in the more favored communities 
to the less favored—Puire A. Cowen and 
Warren W. Coxe, “Issues Involved in En- 
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larging School Administration Units,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, Vol. 101, No. 2, 
p. 19, August, 1940. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What are the factors which have de- 
layed school reorganization in Illinois? 

2. What are the factors which today 
prompt reorganization in Illinois? 

3. Should reorganization in Illinois pro- 
ceed by State mandate or local option or 
both? Why? 

4. Should reorganization in Illinois be 
directed toward larger one-teacher schools, 
centralized graded schools, or schools offer- 
ing both elementary and high-school educa- 
tion? Why? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Study reorganization progress in other 
states. 

2. Study the local county school district 
map, the tax rates pertaining, and the pos- 
sibilities of reorganization into larger units 
of administration, finance, and attendance. 

3. Compare the educational offerings of 
the smallest district with those of the largest. 

4. Consider ways and means whereby 
reorganization in Illinois may be expedited. 


THINGS TO READ 


Grmm, L. R., “When the Old Order 
Changeth,” Study Unit No. 4, the Jlinois 
Teacher, December 1938, p. 103. 

NATIONAL Epucation ASSOCIATION, Re- 
search Bulletin, Next Steps in Rural Educa- 
tion, September, 1940. The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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University oF Ittrnois BuLLETIN No. 15, 
Vol. XXXVII, The Problems of School Or- 
ganization and Finance in Illinois, 1939. 

NatonaL Epucation Association, Com- 
mittee on Economic Status of the Rural 
Teacher, A Fair Start in Life for the Country 
Child, 1939. The Association as above. 

Hatt, Eart, Administrative Unit for Ili- 
nois, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. 

Grimm, L. R., The Larger School District 
Unit, Some Problems and Issues in Illinois, 
Department of Research, Illinois Education 
Association. (A loan packet of three mimeo- 
graphed volumes.) January, 1935. 


Deans of Women Meet 


On November 29 at Kankakee the 
Illinois Association of Deans of Wom- 
en will convene for its twenty-first an- 
nual conference. Mrs. Grace Sloan 
Overton will be the featured speaker 
at a dinner meeting on Friday, and a 
luncheon Saturday. 

Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, director 
of personnel, Chicago Normal College, 
will preside Saturday morning at a discus- 
sion session devoted to the topic, “How Can 
Deans Live a Normal Life?” Miss Elsie 
Smithies, dean of girls, University of Chicago 
High School, will give the keynote address. 

Inquiries regarding the meeting may be 
addressed to Miss Velora Buscher, East Al- 
ton-Wood River High School, Wood River, 
Illinois.—S, Cornerta Prerce. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


(). of the commonest criticisms of 
his suggestions for teaching which a 
college professor of education hears is 
that they are impractical. “How,” ask 
the students who are serious or brave 
enough to be critical of an instructor, 
“can we do all those things for enrich- 
ing the school program which you are 
forever talking about, when we have 
so many grades to teach in a rural 
school? It is all we can do just to teach 
the fundamentals.” 

Miss Ruth Cushing Lay of Prince- 
ton, Illinois, however, not only believes 
that the rural school can be progres- 
sive; she knows it can because she has 
been actually doing progressive teach- 
ing in her school. Her description of 
her work, which follows, was a great 
source of comfort to the editor of this 
page, not only because it proves so well 
that progressive practices can be car- 
ried on in a rural school, but also be- 
cause it demonstrates two other points 
which he has stressed in his classes. 

The first of these is that the rural 
school has an advantage over the 
graded school in that it presents a real 
family situation, in which the older 
children can be taught to help the 
younger, and the younger to co-operate 
with the older. Second, Miss Lay’s 
work shows how well planned and ex- 
ecuted activities in a rural school can 
help to solve the problem of what to 
do with the other children when one 
group is reciting. 

“Tt seems to me,” says Miss Lay, 
“that the rural schools have an oppor- 
tunity to experiment with the newer 
methods of education which the town 
and city schools do not have.” She 
proves her point by describing the work 
in her school. This is her description. 

* * 7 


@ IN my rural school, the best job of 

reading that was done one year oc- 
curred in preparing for the celebration 
of Lincoln’s Birthday. The fourth, 
fifth, and seventh grades (we had no 
sixth and eighth) first read all the refer- 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





ences in their readers, histories, and 
library books concerning Abraham Lin- 
coln. Then in the course of a class 
discussion, facts concerning Lincoln 
were placed on the board in approxi- 
mately chronological order. At the 
close of this discussion period, the 
pupils wrote stories about Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I marveled at the enthusiasm they 
displayed as they went to their seats 
to begin work on their stories. The re- 
sulting compositions were read at an 
assembly to which the parents were in- 
vited. Fourth-grade pupils wrote of 
the boy Abraham. One child was im- 
pressed with the three-sided house the 
family had lived in one winter. The 
fifth-grader wrote of the young man- 
hood of Lincoln and the seventh-grade 
boy gave a sketch of Lincoln’s life from 
childhood to the time of his tragic 
death. The different viewpoints ex- 
pressed were interesting. 

The first half of the year, we made 
a doll house in first grade. This was 
only a two-room dwelling—a bedroom 
upstairs, and a living room down. An 
orange crate was brought in by one 
little fellow, and the group chose a 
pretty blue for its exterior. Furniture 
was made from folded construction 
paper; a wooden table, with nails for 
legs, appeared from somewhere; a tiny 
toy radio, and a pink shaded lamp, 
helped make the home cozy. The pink 
shaded lamp, an inverted nut cup with 
the bottom out and with bent pipe 
cleaners for the base, complete with a 
birthday candle “bulb” was really the 
motivation for the doll house. It had 
begun its career as a party favor. 

“Qh! let’s make a doll house!” and 
we were started. Rugs were woven 
from construction paper. Wallpaper 
was brought to decorate the inside. 
Other learnings such as measuring, 
choosing, and cutting might have re- 
sulted had not a more ambitious build- 
ing project diverted attention to itself. 
Another doll house by the little folks? 
Oh! no! It was a doll house made by 
the bigger folks, the fourth, fifth and 
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seventh grades! This house had all the 
things that the little folks’ house lacked 
—four rooms, a slanting red roof, and 
rugs of real yarn, woven by the seventh- 
grade boy on a hand-made loom! We 
called the house built by the first grade 
a doll house and that of the upper 
grades, a miniature house. We used 
our language period to work on the 
first-grade activity, but the others used 
spare moments for theirs. 

In February, Valentine’s Day sug- 
gested a post office and we had a real 
one. Our school no doubt was built 
shortly after the Civil War. We.have a 
built-up platform in an alcove in the 
front of the room, reminiscent of the 
day when Sunday School was held in 
the schoolhouse. With orange crates, 
old desks, cardboard cartons and large 
sheets of newsprint, we made a white 
building with the barred window 
through which the postmaster looks out 
made of wood painted black. Over this 
window we put a sign, “Stamps.” An- 
other window was marked, “Money Or- 
ders.” A slot marked “Letters” and a 
flag, completed the exterior. Inside, 
were compartments to hold papers and 
letters for rural delivery, a toy typewrit- 
er for the clerk, and a marker for the 
cancellation of stamps. This marker 
which earlier in its career was a type- 
holder for a rubber type set, left the 
impression of the division lines between 
rows of type and when used with the 
ink pad made a satisfactory cancella- 
tion mark. There were sheets of stamps: 
green stamps, red, purple, and brown 
stamps, made from construction paper, 
with lines ruled and perforated with a 
pin. Some of the older pupils, with a 
little maternal co-operation, stitched 
their perforations on the sewing ma- 
chine. 

In the development of this unit, the 
following learnings were noted. 

READING.—Many stories and poems 
in our readers and language books 
about mailing letters, the postman, 
sending of valentines, and other ma- 
terial suggestive of our unit proved 
interesting to the children. 
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LaNGuAGE.—Writing letters proper- 
ly, from first grade through the upper 
grades, correctly addressing and stamp- 
ing the envelopes and in the middle 
grades transportation of mail, became 
vital subjects for discussion. 

PENMANSHIP.—A desire to have let- 
ters written well, in manuscript in first 
and second grades was a natural result 
of the activity. 

NuMBER Work.—The value of the 
different stamps and buying and selling 
the stamps, were regular lessons in the 
first two grades and playtime activity 
for the others. 

Art.—The seventh-grade boy 
showed the primary group how to fold 
paper to make an envelope. This idea 
of teaching the little folks was his own. 

Music.—We composed the words 
and music to this little song: 
és ees 
a a ee 


The pos comes our Bay. 
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Ovmne LEARNINGS. —Getting olne 
with others, taking turns being in the 
post office as postmaster and being a 
willing helper, learning how mail is put 
on a moving train, what is done with 
letters without stamps, acquiring new 
words, learning how to abbreviate post 
office, how mail is sent from one town 
to another, why a flag is flown from a 
post office building, and so on, were the 
natural concomitants of the project. 

At the end of our valentine program, 
for which the mothers had received let- 
ters of invitation, the postmaster and 
clerk cancelled each stamped envelope 
in which the valentines had been 
mailed, and the mail carrier and his 
helpers delivered the mail. 

Somehow, the post office changed 
into a library, perhaps because one of 
the boys received a library card that en- 
abled him to take out books from the 
library in a nearby city. Or maybe like 
Topsy, the library just grew. Most of 
the post office materials could be used. 
Silence signs and paste jars appeared. 
Pictures of Holland were grouped on 
the desk and covered with glass. A one- 
drawer catalog was made, with the 
cards anchored on a string stretched 
lengthwise the box. 

Old books were taken from the book 
cupboard which has solid wooden doors 
and even those with poor print and 
torn pages were placed upon open 
shelves. Many discoveries of material 
that would help out in class work, were 
made. The books were numbered and 





some attempt to put the books in alpha- 
betical order was made by the older 
pupils. Books taken out had slips of 
paper in them that recorded the date 
of return. One result of this activity is 
that our school will have a new com- 
plete set of Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle Books next year. 

Our grocery store began as a first- 
and second-grade community study. Its 
development was due wholly to the ef- 
forts of the older pupils in their free 
time. In our first- and second-grade 
language class, we discussed helpers in 
the community, the grocer being chosen 
as a particularly interesting helper. In 
class time we told the things we knew 
about grocers, and some of the ques- 
tions discussed were: Why do the 
grocer and his clerks wear aprons? 
Why is the grocer always polite? Why 
should we be polite? 

Our vocabulary was enlarged by 
such words as counter, delivery, cash 
register, scales and others. As a conse- 
quence of our discussing wearing 
aprons, store aprons were made at 
home by the mothers of fourth, fifth 
and seventh grade pupils, who always 
“listened in” to our language class. 
Discussion of the means by which 
boxes are taken from the high shelves, 





brought forth a homemade pole with a 
sort of hook, for securing packages 
from high places. 

We made up a song. The Story o/ 
Food, by Maud and Miska Petersham 
was used. The third and fourth grades 
read it themselves in library period, but 
it was read aloud to the first and sec- 
ond grades. A cash register and a rural 
wall phone were made by an upper 
grade boy; signs announcing the price 
of eggs and bargains in cereals were let- 
tered by the first and second grades. 

In numbers period, we used toy mon- 
ey which we had made ourselves. Mak- 
ing change from nickels and dimes, 
helped to familiarize the number com- 
binations up to ten. In recess period on 
snowy days, the older children made 
grocery lists and helped the third- 
grader in adding. 

One of the mothers, who had worked 
in a store at one time, bought her 
children grocery pads with the carbon 
sheets from a dime store. In all the 
health classes, we made posters adver- 
tising fruits and vegetables. 

One day each of the little folks 
brought one article from the store to 
class. We talked about the label, 
where the article had been labeled, 

(Continued on third cover) 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Regional Conference 


A regional conference on “Tolerance 
Through Education” was held November 16 
in Chicago at the Congress Hotel under the 
sponsorship of the Council Against Intoler- 
ance in America and forty-eight leaders in 
education and civic affairs in Chicago. 

Donald DuShane, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Roscoe 
Pulliam, president of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University at Carbondale, were 
among the distinguished speakers presented 
at the general meeting and the luncheon. 

Practical techniques for considering the 
problem of tolerance in the classroom were 
the subject of panel discussions. 


Sangamon County Elementary 
School Principals’ Association 


During the first semester of this school 
year the Sangamon County Elementary 
School Principals’ Association is sponsoring 
a course in School Administration in the 
Springfield Community School for Adults at 
the Springfield High School. Dr. E. H. 
Reeder, University of Illinois, Mr. E. S. 
Simmonds, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Mr. Glenn K. Kelley, research 
director of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, are among the speakers and discus- 
sion leaders. 


Administrative Round-up 

December 7 is the date of the eighth an- 
nual Administrative Round-up at [Illinois 
State Normal University. Central theme of 
the program will be one of co-operation be- 
tween all educational agencies for the con- 
servation of youth. Particular emphasis will 
be on the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

This is the occasion when school adminis- 
trators of central Illinois are invited to dis- 
cuss public school problems affecting teacher 
education with Normal University faculty 
members. The conferences in the past have 
aided Illinois State Normal University to 
meet in a better way the needs of public 
education in Illinois. 
Illinois Association of Women’s 
Leagues Meets at I. S. N. U. 


Delegates from the Women’s Leagues in 
Illinois colleges having enrollments of less 
than 2500 students held their annual con- 
ference at Illinois State Normal University 
November 15 and 16. The host group at 
Normal University, the first of its type in 
the State, celebrated the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of its founding in conjunction with the 
meetings. 

“Today’s Challenge to College Women” 
was the theme of the two-day program com- 
posed largely of panel discussions and high- 
lighted by a banquet meeting at which Mrs. 
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Arthur R. Williams, past-president of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
was the speaker. 


Observes American 
Education Week 


Planning for American Education Week 
was the theme of the radio broadcast which 
prefaced the national observance at Illinois 
State Normal University. The rural educa- 
tion conference sponsored by the State Rural 
Education Committee November 13 served 
as the center of the week’s activities. Stu- 
dents at two assemblies heard state educa- 
tional leaders discuss “What Is a Good 
Rural School?” 

Appearing in the local daily paper were 
500-word articles by members of the univer- 
sity faculty, the theme of each discussion 
being that suggested by the national com- 
mittee. Programs in local churches as well 
as in the schoolrooms put their emphasis on 
“Education for the Common Defense.” 


Band Festival 


More than 800 high-school students par- 
ticipated in the band festival on October 19 
at Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb. Heralded as one of the highlights 
in Western’s homecoming program, the festi- 
val brought to Macomb twelve bands well 
known throughout this area: Kewanee, Pitts- 
field, Rushville, Hillsdale, Kinderhook, Tou- 
lon, Bardolph, Avon, Augusta, Macomb, 
Farmington, and Canton. Mr. Walter Eller, 
who has charge of Western’s band, directed 
the playing of the massed bands. 


Co-Author of Bookkeeping Textbook 


Jay L. Hunter, dean of boys at East 
High School, Aurora, has collaborated with 
Dr. Edwin L. Theiss, associate professor of 
accounting of the University of Illinois, in 
the preparation of a new textbook in book- 
keeping and accounting, designed as a full 
year’s course in high schools and a semester 
course in universities. The book is to be 
published next spring by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

With an eye to the needs of business and 
the interest of the students, the authors 
planned the text to meet the needs of busi- 
ness houses, as they had determined them 
through an actual survey in the Aurora 
area, and set up the text as one continuous 
story. A business is started and simple book- 
keeping records are first used. Then as the 
business grows, new records are added and 
the old records are modified to fit the needs 
of the business. As the business increases in 
size, bookkeeping procedures are evolved 
and explained. 

The textbook will contain thirty-eight 
chapters, with an abundance of problem 
material. 
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Southwestern Schoolmasters’ Club 


At Highland, as the guests of P. L. Ewing. 
superintendent of schools, the Southwestern 
Schoolmasters opened the fifth year of their 
Club meetings on Saturday, September 21. 
A. M. Wilson, superintendent of schools, 
Granite City, as president, had arranged a 
program that interested members in both the 
secondary and elementary fields. 

Paul A. Grigsby, superintendent, Granite 
City Community High School, led in discuss- 
ing “The Federal Defense Program in the 
Public Schools.” Wensel L. Brown, principal 
of Washington and Emerson schools in Gran- 
ite City, led a very lively discussion of “The 
Administration of a Supplementary Reading 
Program in the Elementary Schools.” F. S. 
Stevenson, principal, Morrison School, East 
St. Louis, reported matters pertaining to the 
LE.A., and to the Southwestern Division of 
the LE.A., of which he is president. 

It was unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation of Mr. Ewing to “come again,” 
and to make that acceptance for the next 
meeting, January 25, 1941—Vernon G. 
Mays. 


Illinois Country Life Association 

The Illinois Country Life Association held 
its annual meeting at the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College at DeKalb October 4 
and 5. Representatives of various groups 
interested in rural life, such as the Home 
Bureau, the Farm Bureau, the Grange, rural 
teachers, rural P.T.A. associations, rural pas- 
tors, and others discussed the problem of the 
rural community and its schools. Professor 
D. E. Lindstrom, of the University of Illi- 
nois, and Dr. Charles E. Howell, of the 
local college, gave addresses, besides which 
there were discussions on such subjects as 
“The Rural School and the Various Com- 
munity Agencies Which Affect It.” ‘An affili- 
ated meeting was that of the Illinois Rural 
Youth Association, made up at present of 
young men and women in colleges, who are 
interested in country life. 


College Press Association 


Critical evaluation of the first of this 
year’s issues was an innovation of the Illinois 
College Press Association’s annual fall con- 
vention held on the hilltop campus of Brad- 
ley College, October 5. Thirty-one colleges 
and universities were represented. Delegates 
were welcomed by President Frederic R. 
Hamilton, of the host college, and addressed 
by the editors of the two Peoria dailies, 
Frederick R. Oakley, of the Star and George 
Barrett, of the Journal-Transcript. 

Consultants were the following faculty ad- 
visors: E. R. Johnson, Normal Vidette; 
Manning D. Seil, assistant in journalism at 
the University of Illinois; Dr. DeForest 
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O’Dell, Macomb, Western Courier; Franklin 
L. Andrews, Eastern State Teachers News; 
Charles E. Flynn, director of I. C. P. A.; 
and Dr. Howard J. Bell, Jr., instructor in 
journalism and advisor of the Bradley Tech. 


Program of Rural School 
Supervision 


A program for supervision of model rural 
schools in eight southern Illinois counties 
has been recently inaugurated as one phase 
of the extension work in rural education 
being carried on by Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 

Mr. Emerson Hall, college director of the 
program, makes regular visits to the co- 
operating schools, analyzing the curriculum, 
techniques, and methods, and suggesting 
changes in the program. At night the school 
buildings are used for recreational centers 
and training workshops in arts and crafts, 
open both to the youth and adults of the 
community. A Works Progress Administra- 
tion instructor is in charge of the night 
classes. 

Schools participating in the program in- 
clude Wetaug, Pulaski County; Tripp, Union 
County; Jones Ridge, Jackson County; En- 
ergy, Williamson County; Kedron, Gallatin 
County; and Bremen, Randolph County. 
Regular visitation days provide an oppor- 
tunity for teachers of other schools to study 
the work being carried on in the model 
schools. 


Faculties of the Illinois 
State Teachers Colleges 
Convene at Springfield 


More than 600 strong, faculties of the five 
Illinois state teachers colleges met in Spring- 
field, Friday and Saturday, September 27-28. 
The biennial convention was devoted to de- 
partmental meetings and two general sessions. 

Guest speaker at both of the latter was 
Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
His topic at the banquet meeting was “Re- 
cent Trends in Teacher Education.” Speak- 
ing before the general session on September 
28, he discussed “The Co-operative Study 
of Teacher Education.” 

Arranging for the conference was a com- 
mittee of five: Dr. Helen R. Messenger, 
DeKalb; Dr. L. W. Miller, Normal; Dean 
F. A. Beu, Charleston; Dean F. H. Currens, 
Macomb; and Dean E. G. Lentz, Carbon- 
dale. 


Child Guidance Clinic 
Staff Enlarged 


Dr. Ronald O. Lippitt of Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University’s education depart- 
ment, and Dr. Rosemary Lippitt, psychom- 
etrist, have been added to the local staff 
of the college Bureau of Child Guidance. 
According to Dr. Douglas E. Lawson, act- 
ing head of the bureau, a social worker will 
be added to the staff before the time of the 
next clinic. 

In addition to the increased social-service, 
psychiatric, and psychometric work, the lat- 
ter two being shared by the professional 
staff of the [linois Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago, the local staff now car- 
ries on a full service of medical consulta- 
tion. Dr. Eli L. Borkon and Dr. Marie A. 
Hinrichs, a member of the local staff, are 
in charge of this extra service. 





Illinois Elementary School 
Principals’ Association 

The Illinois Elementary School Principals’ 
Association in sponsoring two sectional con- 
ferences in the counties of the South Cen- 
tral Division, I.E.A., during this first semes- 
ter. One of the two conferences is to be 
held at Jacksonville on December 2. In- 
cluded are Macoupin, Menard, Cass, Mor- 
gan, Scott, and Brown counties. The other 
meeting was held at Springfield at the Elks 
Club on November 4. Members of the asso- 
ciation from Macon, Sangamon, Christian, 
and Montgomery counties attended. The 
program was in the form of round-table dis- 
cussions of the issues pertaining to elemen- 
tary education in Illinois. 


Homecoming at Southern 
October 25-26 

Homecoming festivities at S.I.N.U. began 
Friday, October 25 with the Little Theatre 
presentation of Maxwell Anderson’s High 


Tor, continuing with organization reunions 
Saturday morning and the football game | 


with Normal Saturday afternoon. 


Appropriation Released to S.LN.U. 

President Roscoe Pulliam announced re- 
cently that $16,000 of a disputed $30,000 
appropriation to Southern Illinois Normal 
University had been released to the college. 
Recommended by newly appointed Finance 
Director Al Carter, the release of the money 
was immediately approved by Governor 
John Stelie. 


Publications Day 

The High-School Publications Day held 
on the Illinois State Normal University 
campus November 9 attracted both advisors 
and editors of the high-school publications 





in central Illinois. The Daily Pantagraph of | 
Bloomington co-operated with the univer- | 


sity in arranging the program for high- 
school journalists. 


Y. W. C. A. Area Conference 


The fall conference for cabinet members 
of Young Women’s Christian Associations 
in the southern Illinois area was held on the 
Illinois State Normal University campus 
November 9 and 10. Approximately 100 
college women attended this cabinet train- 
ing conference. 


Extension Enrollment Rises 


Approximately 600 students are enrolled 
in Illinois State Normal University exten- 
sion classes this fall being offered at Dan- 
ville, Decatur, Gilman, Girard, Hoopeston, 
Kankakee, Lincoln, Manito, Morris, Normal, 


Springfield, and Weldon. This is the largest | 


number registered since 1937. 


Franklin County Elementary 
School Principals’ Association 

The Franklin County Elementary School 
Principals’ Association meeting at West 
Frankfort on September 20 voted to hold 
regular monthly meetings in the county for 
the purpose of discussing elementary school 
problems. 


New Training School at Southern 
Plans for the new training school at 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 
were stepped up last month with the final 
land purchase, increasing the size of the 
(Continued on page 95) 
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A Tooth Paste 
Test 


that has lasted 
for 18,000 days 





EW dentifrices have back of them 
as long a record of scientific test- 
ing, and use, as Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


First perfected more than 50 years 
ago, this working dentifrice has delighted 
millions with its peppy sea-breeze tang 
—its efficient cleansing action. 


Fifty years is almost 18,000 days of 
practical consumer testing. And since 


| every batch of Pebeco Tooth Paste has 


also been laboratory tested, an assur- 
ance of quality is furnished by this half 
century long aggregate of chemical 
and consumer tests. 


The famous Pebeco formula was born as 
a result of the discovery by a noted Euro- 
pean scientist that a certain neutral salt — 
potassium chlorate—exercises a beneficial, 
stimulating effect upon the mouth. 


It is this neutral salt ingredient that 
gives Pebeco its refreshing zippy tang and 
its remarkable cleansing efficiency. Pebeco 


| helps preserve the natural beauty of your 





teeth. Its flavor is free from candy taste. 
Your money can buy no finer dentifrice. 


Send for a sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste, or, if you prefer it, a sample tin of 
Pebeco Tooth Powder—free. Address: Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., Dept. I. E.-411, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 
Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “‘Lysol’’ disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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Resolutions 


Prepared by the Committee on Resolutions of the LE.A. on October 27, 
1940, to be submitted to the Representative Assembly of the LE.A. at the 
annual meeting on December 26, 1940. 


BeLier IN Democracy.—The Illi- 
nois Education Association reaffirms its 
unswerving loyalty to and belief in 
the American ideals of the democratic 
way of life. We believe that democracy 
should be actively supported and 
strengthened. We believe that the pub- 
- lic schools should practice democratic 
methods in their management, organi- 
zation, and instructional procedures. 

THe Prace or Epucation.—We 
reassert our firm conviction that the 
best guarantee against decay of de- 
mocracy from within is an educated 
and intelligent public mind. With the 
constant increase in the complexities 
of society, there is created a greater 
need for a better understanding of the 
objectives of democracy and the meth- 
ods of implementing them. We be- 
lieve that the fulfillment of this ob- 
ligation can be realized only when 
every child regardless of race, sect, 
mental or physical handicaps, or eco- 
nomic status, shall have the opportu- 
nity to develop his God-given gifts to 
their fullest. We believe that the op- 
portunity to accomplish this is best 
afforded through the public schools. 

Purpose.—The purposes of the IIli- 
nois Education Association are to pro- 
mote the welfare of the youth of the 
State through the public schools and 
kindred agencies; to strive for the im- 
provement of the schools and to in- 
crease and improve educational oppor- 
tunities and offerings; to promote the 
individual and group welfare of teach- 
ers of the State and to co-operate with 
the National Education Association in 
spreading the influence of our common 
objectives throughout the Nation. 


Support and Organization 

Because of the inequalities of abil- 
ities of the various districts in the 
State to support adequately free pub- 
lic schools, and because of the small 
attendance in many districts, we urge 
reorganization of the public school 
system by and with the understanding, 
consent and co-operation of the citi- 
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zens affected, in terms of more effici- 
ent and economical administration, 
larger and more efficient attendance 
units, more equitable taxation, and 
with the continuance and extension of 
State financial assistance in transpor- 
tation and State aid directed toward 
the solution of these important prob- 
lems. 

StaTE Support oF EpDUCATION.— 
We believe that the State should bear 
a greater share of school costs than is 
now provided and recommend that the 
Illinois Education Association should 
endeavor to secure State support in 
proportion to the State’s ability as 
compared with other states, distributed 
in flat grants and equalization to the 
common schools (kindergarten and 
grades one through twelve) of the 
State. 

We urge legislation that will pro- 
vide adequate State support and bet- 
ter administration for the training of 
all types of physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, and socially mal- 
adjusted children. 

We recommend that the State pro- 
vide adequate financial support for 
the five teachers colleges, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

We urge the reorganization of the 
Normal School Board to attain the 
following ends: (1) remove the Board 
from political control; (2) provide 
fiscal independence; (3) remove from 
the hampering restrictions of the ad- 
ministrative code. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL SuPpPoRT.—We 
recommend increased federal aid for 
free public education, spread over a 
wider base, and administered through 
the various state departments of edu- 
cation without federal control. 

We recommend that all educational 
activities promoted and financed 
wholly or in part by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be administered by and 
through the United States Office of 
Education and the constituted public 
school authorities of the several states, 
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territories, and communities. 

We heartily approve the appoint- 
ment. of an Illinois Education Associa- 
tion committee for the study of edu- 
cational trends in Illinois. 


Schools and the Community 

We believe that the public schools 
of America should strive to contribute 
to a greater degree to community life, 
and that school facilities should be 
used more widely as community cen- 
ters for all, in the areas of study and 
training, recreation, forums, and gen- 
eral social and civic welfare. 


Child and Youth Welfare 

We urge that the Illinois Education 
Association give study and considera- 
tion to the training through the pub- 
lic schools of the pre-school child and 
additional training and _ terminal 
courses to high-school graduates who 
find themselves unable to attend in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

We recommend the extension of 
school services to those persons whose 
education has lapsed and who desire 
to resume their educational careers. 

We recommend that the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association urge close co-opera- 
tion between the schools and other 
local and state-wide character building 
agencies in an effort to help direct 
youth organizations along desirable 
channels of opportunities for youth 
and responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy. 

We recommend that the secondary 
schools work more assiduously for a 
program of training which will prepare 
youth for employment, and that said 
schools organize efficient junior place- 
ment and follow-up bureaus, and we 
furthermore recommend that con- 
sideration be given to the formation of 
area trade schools under public school 
control and supervision. 

We recommend that the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association seek the co-opera- 
tion and active support of other state 
groups in a campaign to remove in- 
decent literature from display, sale, 
and circulation, and to seek the elimi- 
nation of unwholesome radio programs 
and motion pictures. 

We recommend that the schools of 
Illinois study their own communities 
to ascertain ways and means of pro- 
viding more effective training toward 
purposeful leisure time activities, espe- 
cially those which may be used in 
adulthood. 


We recommend that the Illinois 
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Education Association appoint a com- 
mittee to work with the Division for 
Delinquency Prevention of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare and other 
groups which are studying the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

We recommend the establishment of 
child guidance departments or bureaus 
in and administration by each of the 
five teacher-training colleges and the 
University of Illinois, whereby psycho- 
logical and psychiatric and other tech- 
nical services may be available to all 
schools in the state of Illinois. 


Teacher Welfare 

We recommend the continued effort 
on the part of the Illinois Education 
Association to inform all teachers in 
the State regarding the benefits that 
have been rendered to them by the 
association, and to help them to real- 
ize the further benefits that may be 
theirs through membership in our na- 
tional, state, and local organizations, 
namely, the National Education As- 
sociation, the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, and their affiliated loca 
associations. : 

TENURE.—We recommend that the 
officers, committees and members of 
the Illinois Education Association and 
its eighteen Divisions continue to co- 
operate with other interested groups 
in an effort to secure and protect fair 
tenure provisions. 

EquaL OpportuNITy.—We recom- 
mend that the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation create a Committee on Equal 
Opportunity to co-operate with and 
supplement the work of the Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

TEACHER WELFARE COMMITTEE.— 
We recommend that the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association create a Teacher 
Welfare Committee, representative of 
the various Divisions, and dedicated to 
the study and promotion of teacher 
welfare. 

CERTIFICATION. — We recommend 
that the minimum requirements for 
certificating beginning teachers be 
raised to a strictly professional level as 
soon as possible, and that such require- 
ments include special training in the 
field in which the teacher chooses to 
teach. 


Public Relations 

We recommend that the Illinois 
Education Association continue to co- 
operate with the State Department of 
Public Instruction and other state-wide 
organizations in an effort to interpret 
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the program of the Illinois Education 
Association and other organizations 
assisting on a state-wide basis. 

We believe that each Division as 
well as each community within each | 
Division should increase its efforts to 
inform the public regarding the pur- 
poses, services, organization, and 
significance of the public schools. 

Pustic RELATIONS COMMITTEE.— 
Wuereas, The required number of Di- 
visions have approved amendments to 
the Illinois Education Association Con- 
stitution establishing a Public Rela- 
tions Committee as one of the govern- 
ing committees of the association, re- 
placing the present Resolutions Com- 
mittee, 

We recommend that the Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association be instructed to notify the 
Division officers at the time of their 
next annual business meetings that the 
present offices of the members of the 
Resolutions Committee and the Public 
Relations Council in the various Di-| 
visions be declared vacant, and that a 
member be elected to the new govern- | 
ing Public Relations Committee for a 
term of one, two, or three years, ac- 
cording to a schedule prepared by the 
Executive Secretary. 

We further recommend that the 
present members of the Resolutions 
Committee and the State Public Rela- 
tions Council continue to function in 








their respective capacities until the 
personne! of the new Public Relations 
Committee has been elected by the | 
various Divisions. 

We further recommend that the 
Chairman of the state Resolutions 
Committee serve as Chairman of the 
Public Relations Council until said 
council is replaced by the Public Re- 
lations Committee, at which time said | 
officer will serve as chairman of the | 
Public Relations Committee. 

We further recommend that the! 


newly elected Public Relations Com-| 
mittee be responsible for drafting and 
implementing the resolutions to be pre- 
sented to the 1941 annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly. 

The Present Emergency 

We recommend that the [Illinois 
Education Association and its mem- 
bership consider the following sug- 
gestions relative to the present national 
emergency. 

1. That the schools co-operate with 
the National Government in an effort 
to prosecute as rapidly as possible 
total national defense. 

2. That since education is essential 
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FREE! 


Fascinating 


HEALTH PROJECT 











Just one of the many - 
fascinating pages from Ss 
the “Teacher's Manual.” 


A valuable, yet simple lesson in hygiene— 
facts about colds and coughs—“a very good 
way to present much needed information,” 
as one teacher wrote. It consists of: 

1. TEACHER'S MANUAL—a 28-page booklet, 
“MAN'S ENEMY, THE COMMON COLD,” au- 
thoritatively written, many illustrations. 
2. A LETTER-WRITING PROJECT — illustrated 
sheets for all your pupils. These sheets show 
the child how to write a composition about 


| colds. 


3. SAMPLE PACKAGES OF SMITH BROTHERS 
COUGH DROPS—one for each child in your 
class. 

4. POSTERS for the classroom. 


Thousands of teachers have used this mate- 
rial to excellent advantage for Hygiene, 
English and Homeroom Projects. It is yours 
for the asking. Mail coupon now! 


Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send me free Teacher's Manual, Pupils’ Let- 
Sheets, Posters and samples of Smith 
Brothers gh Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach pupils. Ll. 


Name__ 


Address____ 








to the existence of a democracy the 
defense needs must be met without 
interruption or lessening support to 
free public education. 

3. That all teachers increase their 
efforts to develop a better understand- 
ing of and an appreciation of our 
American ideals and liberties. 

4. That we condemn without re- 
servation all subversive propaganda 
which seeks to undermine our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

5. That America’s first line of de- 
fense lies in the hearts and minds of 
its present and future citizens. 


Appreciation 

We wish to express our gratitude to 
President’ Shafer for his splendid lead- 
ership during the past year, to the 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
for the program provided at this meet- 
ing, and to all who have helped in any 
way to make this meeting a success. 

We wish to commend all organiza- 
tions who are interested in and are 
working for better schools in Illinois. 

We wish to commend the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for the 
way in which it has helped the schools 
in responding to the request for train- 
ing workers in industries essential to 
national defense. 

We wish to commend the officers 
and members of the various Divisions 
for their efforts in promoting the state 
program of public relations. 

We express our deep appreciation to 
all who have participated in our pro- 
gram, to the press for their co-opera- 
tion and support, and to the members 
of the Representative Assembly for 
their interest, co-operation and attend- 
ance. 





FREC Publications 

Two recent publications of the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, 
Washington, D. C., by Leonard Power, 
promise practical heip to those charged 
with the planning of radio programs. 
The first, Local Co-Operative Broad- 
casting, is the fourth in a series of 
reports based upon a survey of success- 
ful co-operative efforts between broad- 
casters and educational, religious, civic, 
and other non-profit groups. The sec- 
ond, Listeners Appraise a College Sta- 
tion is based upon a study of the audi- 
ence response to programs of Station 
WOI of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, by Alberta Curtis, Rockefeller 
Fellow, working under the direction of 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, director of the 
Princeton Radio Project. 
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Report of Committee on Finance 


Amended and Adopted by the Committee on Finance of the [linois 
Education Association October 19, 1940. 


Recommended by the Board of Directors of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation October 18, 1940. 


Submitted to the Representative Assembly of the Illinois Education 
Association December 26, 1940. 


Dec. 1, 1939 Dec. 1, 1940 July 1, 1941 
Nov. 30,1940 June 30,1941 June 30, 1942 
INCOME 


EE OEE a ee $59,250.00 $22,872.00 $64,150.00 
ILtrnoIs EpuUCATION 8,160.00 10,000.00 
Other Sources J 525.00 950.00 








$31,557.00 $75,100.00 
EXPENDITURES 


General Organization . $11,755.00 $12,000.00 
Departmental : 36,409.41 56,905.00 
Building and Grounds J 2,439.30 4,700.00 








$50,603.71 $73,605.00 
GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

Item of Expenditure 

Annual Meeting J $ 1,500.00 
NEA Director 600.00 
NEA Delegates J 2,500.00 
Contingencies : J 300.00 
Board of Directors J 1,000.00 
Legislative Committee : 2,500.00 
Special Committees r 600.00 
Printing, Supplies : 1,700.00 
Public Relations Committee 300.00 
Finance Committee : 200.00 
Fees and Dues 50: 50.00 
Social Security 300. 130.00 
Unemployment Compensation J 375.00 








$11,755.00 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Advisory 
Executive Secretary Emeritus............ $ 900.00 


200.00 








$ 200.00 
Contingencies : 300.00 


Editorial 

$ 1,547.50 

Assistant to Editor J 873.75 
Equipment and Supplies ! 280.00 
Postage and Mailing 175.00 
Pictures and Printing 15,500.00 
175.00 

325.00 








$18,876.25 $25,435.00 


Public Relations 

Public Relations Director J $ 2,094.00 $ 3,720.00 
Asst. to Public Relations Director ,500. 873.75 1,560.00 
Equipment and Supplies ..............-- 500. 280.00 500.00 
Postage and Mailing J 434.00 750.00 
Pictures, Printing, etc. . J 700.00 1,800.00 

200.00 600.00 

50.00 100.00 








$ 8,450.00 $ 4,631.75 $ 9,030.00 
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A Budget of Estimated Income and Appropriations for 
the Fiscal Period, December 1, 1940 to June 30, 194] 
and the Fiscal Year Beginning July 1, 1941 


Item of Expenditure 
Research 


Equipment and Supplies 
Postage and Mailing 
Pictures and Printing 


Extra Help 
Research Assistant 


Executive Secretary 

Asst. to Executive Secretary 
Equipment and Supplies 
Postage and Mailing 


Departmental Totals 
BUILDING AND GROUNDS 


Fuel, Light, Power 
Contingencies 

Equipment, Supplies, Repairs 
Taxes 


Nov. 30, 1940 


Dec. 1, 1939 Dec. 1, 1940 


June 30, 1941 


July 1, 1941 
June 30, 1942 


$ 2,788.00 
1,048.50 
210.00 
140.00 
350.00 
175.00 
125.00 
1,394.00 


$ 4,800.00 
1,800.00 
350.00 
250.00 
600.00 
300.00 
200.00 
2,400.00 





$ 6,230.50 $10,700.00 


$ 3,777.91 
1,048.50 
175.00 
200.00 
75.00 
275.00 
75.00 


$ 6,500.00 
1,800.00 
250.00 
225.00 
150.00 
600.00 
100.00 





$ 5,626.41 $ 9,625.00 


$ 349.50 
195.00 


$ 600.00 
215.00 





$ 815.00 
$56,905.00 


$ 544.50 
$36,409.41 


$ 489.30 
1,000.00 
75.00 
$00.00 
325.00 
$0.00 


$ 900.00 
1,500.00 
150.00 
1,500.00 








$ 2,439.30 
$50,603.71 





News Briefs 


(Continued from page 91) 


campus by twenty-five acres. Architect’s 
plans for the building show that it will con- 
tain approximately 175 rooms including a 
large auditorium and gymnasium. 

Mr. Chance Hill, landscape architect of 
Chicago, is in charge of planning the grounds 
of the new campus. Work on the grounds 
is expected to begin within the near future. 


Rural Education Conference 

The first annual rural education confer- 
ence sponsored by Southern Illinois Normal 
University was held on the college campus, 
October 22. 

Roscoe Pulliam, president of S.I.N.U., 
presented the principal address of the day’s 
program, speaking on “Recent Trends in 
Teacher Training for Rural Schools.” The 
remainder of the program was devoted to 
a panel discussion to the topic, “What Is a 
Good Rural School?” and a demonstration 
of work of southern Illinois rural schools. 

Mr. George Bracewell, head of the rural 
education department, was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 
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The first of a series of art exhibits to be 
brought to the art gallery of Milner Library 
by the Illinois State Normal University art 
department opened October 15. This was 
a collection of oil paintings, lithographs, pot- 
tery pieces, and hand-woven textiles—all 
projects of the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College faculty. 

Gallery displays, which are open to the 
general public, are scheduled to change each 
month. Coming to the library on December 
10 is a collection of oil paintings by Hurl- 
stone Fairchild of Tucson, Arizona. These 
are largely western scenes painted in Wyo- 
ming, Oregon, and Arizona. 


Civil Aeronautics Training 

Working in connection with the civil aero- 
nautics authority a civil pilot training course 
designed to equip students with a private 
pilot’s license has been set up at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College. Registration 
for the course is open to students matricu- 
lating toward a degree at the college through 
special examination and payment of $25 for 
insurance, examination fee, and registration. 
Those found eligible will be announced 
shortly. 
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National College of Education 


Sam lete ooaaetive oo ‘FS th 
caching in ementar 
grades, en one 


nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 
; observation center. Wide va- 
: riety of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. Spec summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago's sovelz North Shore near Lake 
Michi ere we offer you cultural 
gouee ion plus yoostuanas Getnine. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
one and 2-year certificate. Write for 
 & of successful alumnae and complete 

hool catalogue. 


EDWA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 628-P, Evanston, Ii. 


CAASSROOM PICTURES 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS/ 








today 
and special discount prices. 
Cc. G. DUNPHY COMPANY 
. 1aeis St., Dept. 1103, Chicage, Ii. 





What's wrong with your job? 


Work for “UNCLE SAM” 


Thousands of government jobs will be filled from 
Civil Service 1941 Examinations. Teachers have 
a big advantage because of their training and 
education. $1,260 to $2,100 a year. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K225, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for free list of positions for teachers 
and full particulars telting 5 how to qualify for them. 


SUPERFLUOUS 








Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 
dacs oo. oy aa yn endorsed by physi- 


(= removal 

of superfluous ir— years ago we 

the multiple needle method 
which re time and cost and makes 

it possible for every woman to rid herself 
of superfluous hair without pain or scars. 

Sy witest obligation. Inclose 
d for booklet ““Your Beauty Restored.’ 

ed 45 years. 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 














Museum of Historical Materials 


The Page Museum of Historical Materials 
ot Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
has recently been reorganized as a library 
museum, the purpose of which will be to 
make available on a loan basis to public 
school teachers in the northern Illinois area 
a wide variety of museum materials dealing 
with the life and customs of the American 
people as well as the people in a number of 
foreign countries. Loans will be made with- 
out charge for limited periods. 

Dr. Charles Howell of the social science 
department of the college has charge of the 
service. 
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To the Teachers — tos o ome 


from the Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


@ THE State Spelling Contest will be 

held in the House of Representatives 
Chamber at Springfield beginning at 
9 am. Thursday, December 26, 1940. 
See your county superintendent if in- 
terested. 

The State Dictionary Contest will be 
held in the Senate Chamber at Spring- 
field at 9 a.m. Thursday, December 26, 
1940. See your city superintendent or 
your county superintendent for a copy 
of the Jllinois Dictionary Study Pro- 
gram Bulletin, Circular No. 326. 


Elementary School Library Bulletin 


The November issue of the Illinois 
State Library's monthly publication, 
Illinois Libraries, is devoted entirely to 
the problems of rural and other ele- 
mentary school library service. This is 
the first special “school library” issue. 
You may secure a copy by writing to 
the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


School for School Boards 


An adult education class for school 
officials has been organized in Sanga- 
mon County. This class, called “Ele- 
mentary School Problems,” is a part 
of the Community School for Adults 
sponsored by the Lincoln Library 
Board of Springfield. It is planned for 
school directors, trustees, and princi- 
pals of elementary schools. 

Specialists from the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the University of Illinois will dis- 
cuss finances, buildings, equipment, 
curriculum, school law, and other top- 
ics important to school officials. There 
will be ample time for questions and 
discussion. 

The course has been arranged by a 
committee of the Sangamon County 
Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion. The class meets every Monday 
night in the Springfield High School 
Building, and continues for a period of 
ten weeks. 

We should like to see many such 
classes organized throughout the State. 


Training Requirements 


“After July 1, 1941, an elementary 
school taught by a teacher with less 
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than two years of college training can 
not be ‘Recognized’ unless that teacher 
has earned at least five semester hours 
during the three years prior to the be- 
ginning of the school year for which 
‘Recognition’ is sought. In schools of 
more than one elementary teacher, each 
one must meet this requirement.” 

Note.—The number of semester 
hours required in the above may be 
secured by summer school, extension 
classes, correspondence work or special 
examinations if accepted as regular 
credit by a recognized institution of 
higher learning. Also, a teacher who is 
not a graduate of a four-year high 
school need not complete the high- 
school work to meet this requirement, 
but may enroll as a special student. 
The “college training” and the “five 
semester hours” must, of course, be at 
the college level, ie. acceptable for 
college credit. 


Legal Provisions for Flags 
Section 3, Chapter 56%, Illinois Re- 
vised Statutes, 1939, reads as follows: 
The directors or board of education of 
every school district in the state of Illinois 
shall cause to be erected and shall keep in 
repair (upon) all public school houses or 
within the school grounds surrounding such 
public school buildings which may be in their 
respective school districts, a good and suf- 
ficient flagstaff or pole, together with all 
necessary adjustments, and shall provide a 
United States national flag of not less than 
four by eight feet in size, which shall be 
floated from such flagstaff or pole during 
the school hours of such days as the directors 
or board of education may determine: 
Provided, that the flag shall not be hoisted 
on any court house, State institution or public 
school building during any day when a 
violent storm or inclement: weather would 
destroy or materially injure such flag. 
According to the above quotation 
from the Act to provide for the placing 
of United States national flags on 
school houses, as amended May 10, 
1939, you will note that it is the 
mandatory duty of every school board 
to erect a flagstaff or pole on the 
schoolhouse or within the school 
grounds and to provide a United States 
national flag of not less than four by 
eight feet in size which shall be float- 
ed from such flagstaff or pole during 
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the school hours of such days as the 
school board may determine. 

Section 3a of Chapter 56%4, Illinois 
Revised Statutes, 1939, reads: 

The directors or board of education of 
every school district in the state of Illinois 
shall cause to be displayed in each classroom 
of all public schools during the school hours 
of each school day the United States na- 
tional flag of not less than eleven by eighteen 
inches in size. . 

The quotation is self-explanatory. 

Note.—The above dimensions are 
not technically correct, but this is im- 
material since they are minimum meas- 
urements. According to an Executive 
Order of President Taft, October 29, 
1912, the ratio of the length to the 
width is 1.9 to 1. Hence, a flag 8 
feet long should be 4.21 feet wide and 
a flag 11 inches wide should be 20.9 
inches long. Suggestion: Agents often 
ask unreasonable prices for flags and 
flag poles. Consult your county super- 
intendent before buying. 





Southwestern’s Radio 
Programs 

Mr. Paul A. Grigsby, principal, com- 
munity high school, Granite City, 
chairman of the radio committee of the 
Southwestern Division, I.E.A., has re- 
leased the schedule of programs to be 
broadcast over Station WTMV, East 
St. Louis, under the sponsorship of the 
committee. Timed for 8:30 to 8:45 
Wednesday evening, the weekly sched- 
ule continues through May, 1941. Pro- 
gram subjects provide for the inter- 
pretation of both curricular and extra 
curricular activities at various levels, 
from the elementary school through 
the junior college, as well as a present- 
ation of such pupil welfare aspects of 
the school’s program as health service 
and sight conservation. 

Of particular interest to the profes- 
sion at large is the program scheduled 
for January 29 in charge of Mr. Paul 
Chance, chairman of the I.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Legislation, “School Legis- 
lation,” and a second program, April 
30, assigned to Mr. Floyd E. Stephen- 
son, principal, Morrison school, East 
St. Louis, “The Work of the Illinois 
Education Association.” 

Cautions Chairman Grigsby, “It has 
been found that long speeches over the 
radio are not as effective as questions 
and answers or discussions. There- 
fore, persons in charge will find re- 
sults to be much more beneficial if 
they have more than one or two per- 
sons participating and secure in this 
participation a lot of short questions 
and answers.” 
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Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 89) 
where the product had been raised, how 
it was transported to be canned or 
packaged, how the grocer had received 
it, and finally how it was brought to 
the child’s home. 

Through the winter months, the post 
office, grocery store and library were 
favored play places during recesses and 
noons. With spring weather, the store 
and library were forgotten, along with 
the post office, except during school 
time when a child sought a place to 
say aloud the poem he was learning for 
language, or some class activity took 
him to the library for references, or 
some group in their free period chose to 
“play store.” 

Not only does a program of this kind 
tend to vitalize the regular lesson re- 
quirements, but it also takes care of 
that difficult problem in rural schools 
—what to do with one group when you 
are busy with another. A newspaper, a 
can of red paint, some paint brushes, 
and some orange crates! The combi- 
nation may result in a doll’s house, a 
counter for a store, a bookcase, or 
many other similar activities, but bore- 
dom never enters into such work, and 
“tiptoe” painters do not disturb others, 
who know that their turn in the “work-- 
shop” will soon come. 


Social Problems 


(Continued from page 75) 
knowledge of tools, their accomplish- 
ments attested to a hearty willingness 
to learn to work as well as to careful 
staff management of the learning. 

Although there was no definite at- 
tempt at vocational guidance in any 
of the three work camps, the work 
foremen, acting as counselors, assisted 
the youth in learning simple skills 
necessary to the job, watched for defi- 
nite signs of interest and unusual abil- 
ity, and kept work records to aid in 
improving the work habits of youth. 


Work—A Desirable Experience 
Here we come to the second great 
social value of the work camp: boys 
and girls learn, many for the first 
time, what real work is. This value 
takes on added significance in the light 
of the same report of the ten educators 
in What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach, which emphasized that young 
people should be taught to look upon 
work as a highly desirable experience. 
‘The ability to work steadily for eight 





hours is not a natural possession,” the 
report says. “It has to be acquired . . 
Young people need to learn to work 

. There is no factor in general edu- 
cation which is more important to 
consider.” 

The work experience gained by the 
fifty-eight youths in the three camps 
was the more effective since these pu- 
pils came from beneficent home en- 
vironments of a generally superior 
type, where plentiful food was theirs 
for the walking to the dinner table, 
and where clothes were judged pri- 
marily for their smartness. And all of 
them, in camp, learned to prepare and 
serve their own food, which was sim- 
ple, and to take care of their own 
clothes, which were judged for the 
toughness of their fabric. 


Work Camps and the Community 

The economy of the work camp 
places it within the reach of any com- 
munity or school interested in training 
youth’s productive energies while it is 
developing needed community facili- 
ties. The eight-week cost of the three 
Associated Junior Work Camps—-sala- 
ries for staff, food for the fifty-eight 
campers and eleven staff members, 
medical services, insurance, equipment, 
pre-season promotion, transportation 
for field trips and general operating 
funds—was $7,324, or $126 for each 
youth enrolled. 

Most of the campers paid $125 for 
the eight weeks, and thirteen received 
scholarships of $25 to $100. There 
was no attempt to augment the camp 
funds by raising agricultural products 
for camp consumption; this possibility 
should not be overlooked by those 
considering the establishment of a 
work camp, since the largest item in 
the budget is food. Any agricultural 
project in connection with the work 
camp would afford opportunities for 
youth in learning how to farm, besides 
reducing food costs. 


Work in the Curriculum 

Values accruing to the community 
from the work accomplished should be 
considered by groups planning the es- 
tablishment of work camps. School 
districts, for example, might find it 
possible to purchase materials for small 
building construction, recreation facili- 
ties or other improvements, and place 
their own youths at this exciting work 
as part of a broadened curriculum. 
Experience in the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps projects has shown that 
one skilled craftsman can direct the 


work of five to ten such youths. 

With evidence abundant of Amer- 
ica’s great need to vitalize democracy, 
to awaken its youth to democracy’s 
social problems; with evidence point- 
ing to youth’s need to learn what real 
work is, the work camp is a significant 
contribution to general education. It 
is the opinion of the American Youth 
Commission that the work camp is the 
most important educational develop- 
ment since the depression. 


Calendar 


DECEMBER 

14 State Community Relations Seminar. 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 9:30 
A.M. December 14, 1940. 

26 Illinois Education Association, 
Meeting. Springfield, December 
1940. 

26 National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, annual convention. Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, December 26-28, 1940. 

FEBRUARY 

7 Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois meeting. 
Illinois Hotel, Bloomington, February 7, 
1941. 

20 International Council for Exceptional 
Children, annual convention. Hote! New 
Yorker, New York, February 20-22, 1942. 

22 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, annual convention. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 22-27, 1941. 

27 American Association of Junior Colleges, 
twenty-first annual meeting. Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, February 27-March 1, 1941. 
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Streamlined Spelling Bees 
Spelling Bees complete with medals, 
word lists, and suggested rules may be 
conducted with the aid of G. & C. 
Merriam’ Company, Springfield, Mas- 


sachusetts, upon request. Final au- 
thority for any spelling contest which 
the G. & C. Merriam Company will 
sponsor must be Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary, second edition. 
Write the G. & C. Merriam Company 
for further information. 











It’s new in size! With increased wheelbase and new, 
bigger bodies, the ’41 Ford is the biggest Ford car in 38 
years! Seating width is as much as 7 inches greater! 
Doors and windows are bigger throughout! For a new 
high in roomy big car comfort . . . see Ford for ’41! 


It’s new in ride! With sweeping changes and improve- 
ments, the new Ford has a soft, level, big-car ride that’s 
one of the year’s surprises! 


It’s new in luxury! With increased quietness . . . still 
greater handling ease . . . new richness of fittings and 
trim . . . new, massive styling! 


See the new Ford today! It puts Ford extra value where 
you can see and feel it! Before you trade on any new car, 
see the car and check the deal that waits at your Ford 
dealer’s now! 


Get the facts and 
youll get a 


FOR I94l! 
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